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CRADLE Re Fr 
“BRACKEN-FERN AND COLD GREY STONE.” 


-T was a little old house, grey and 
solidly built, standing in the midst 
of an unutterable loneliness, as if 


some bygone wave of population 
retreating from those lonely hills had left it 
stranded there on the edge of the wide grey 
moor, cast away between earth and sky. 

Why a place, which was for half the year the 
very home and stronghold of winter, should have 
a name that seemed to set him at defiance, it 
would be hard to say. It had been Spitewinter 


from time out of mind, and that was all that 


any one knew about it. 
And for about two hundred years the house, 
and seventy odd acres of land that lay round 
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it, had been owned by a family of the name of 
Godwin. 

Little better off than most day-labourers, 
and far more hardly worked, the place, barren 
as it was, had somehow kept them, and they it. 
They loved it, in spite of its loneliness and 
bleakness; one generation after another had 
spent the thought and care of a lifetime upon 
it, and in return it had helped to mould their 
characters, for good and evil, and had made 
them what they were. 

Younger members of the family, in former 
days, had broken away, gone down into the 
more populous valley, and been swallowed up 
and lost in the busy world. But the head of 
the house had always stayed at Spitewinter, 
and worked like his fathers before him; tilled 
the little square rusty fields that had been re- 
claimed, foot by foot, from the heather; kept 
ducks and geese and bees and poultry, and 
in good years ventured on rearing two or three 
shaggy colts; and somehow or other laboriously 
contrived to make both ends meet. 

Now, at the time when my story begins, there 
were but four left in the old house; and of 
these, two could hardly be said to belong to the 
family. 

Of the family proper there was only left the 
farmer, Charles Godwin, and his daughter Eunice, 
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An old woman lived with them, whom Eunice 
called aunt, but who was in reality only a 
cousin, and who had acted as housekeeper to 
Charles Godwin on the death of his wife, while 
his children were still young. An imp ofa boy, 
about fourteen years old, who helped on the 
farm, and was also a sort of cousin, completed 
the household. 

Lonely as Spitewinter was, the Godwins of 
course had neighbours. There were little farms, 
like their own, scattered about, there was the 
village, three miles off, where small purchases 
might be made, and seven miles off was Barwell- 
ford, the town where they sold their butter and 
eggs, and provided for the week’s wants on 
market day. 

I think that Eunice Godwin’s neighbours did 
not consider her pretty, though they admitted 
that she was a “strapping well-grown lass.” Her 
regular, rather massive features were not, perhaps, 
to their taste, any more than her soft dusky 
complexion, and deep dark eyes that seldom 
sparkled. But there was something better and 
more uncommon than prettiness in the strength 
and grace of her movements, in her swift even 
step, and fearless straightforward look: the look 
of one who meant no evil and thought no evil. 

It was a wild November evening, when a 
dull, red light was beginning to glow among the 
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ragged clouds low down in the west, that Eunice 
was on her way home across the moor. You 
would not have guessed, from her swift untiring 
step, that she had walked to Barwellford and 
back, besides going nearly two miles out of her 
way to do an errand for a sick woman far away 
there to the left, on the edge of the moor. 

It was this that had brought her off the high 
road, crossing the moor by what was hardly a 
path, but only a green track across the heather. 

Presently she left even that, avoiding a spongy 
hollow, and struck out straight across the moor. 
The broken stone wall that skirted it would be 
no obstacle to her progress when she once 
reached the lonely road. 

On she went, with her eyes upon that speck 
in the distance which was Spitewinter: a speck 
that seemed to grow dimmer every moment 
rather than clearer, because the twilight shadows 
moved even faster than she did. 

“There will be snow to-night,’ she thought, 
looking about her with keen, experienced eyes, 
“] wish we had not got those sheep this winter. 
There will be too much work for father, and 
Tom is no use, Oh, if only Jack had not gone 
away !” 

That was the burden of most of Eunice’s 
thoughts at this period of her life; all the more 
because she must not say it aloud, except now 
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and then in the kindly ear of the old cousin 
whom she called aunt. 

“ Jack” was Eunice’s brother, just a year older 
than herself, Farmer Godwin’s only son. 

The neighbours knew that old Godwin and 
his son had not always “got on” well together, 
and that the young man had gone away. But 
Eunice had never told any one that his going 
had been the consequence of a desperate quarrcl 
between father and son, or that neither she nor 
his father knew where he was. 

To have talked about it would have made it 
seem more real and final, and it had never been 
the Godwins’ way to trouble outsiders with their 
family matters. 

Yet such was the case, as Eunice knew to her 
sorrow. The quarrel had begun about anything, 
or nothing, as such quarrels will; but it was 
serious enough before it ended. 

Charles Godwin, who had married late and 
was now quite an old man, was one of those 
who have lived a lonely and secluded life, in a 
free and independent fashion, till they have 
become as impcrious as if they were kings, and 
far more whimsical and irresponsible. 

When not crossed, he was a kindly loveable 
old man, who could be both just and generous ; 
but the slightest contradiction made him violent 
and unreasonable, and in that respect, time had 
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made him worse rather than better., In those 
moods his tongue spared nobody, and he had 
even been known to take a stick to his son since 
the latter had been as tall as himself. Eunice, 
being a girl, came off better; but if Jack had 
been like some lads he would not have stayed 
at home a day, after he was old enough to earn 
his own living. Being of a careless happy-go- 
lucky temper, he bore it till he was over four 
and twenty ; and then, one unlucky day, the 
stifled discontent of years flamed up in one 
grand conflagration, and he took himself off, 
vowing never to come near the oid place again 
as long as his father lived. | 

It would not have been like Jack to stick to 
such a resolution; but meanwhile three months 
had passed and he had not come back, and 
Spitewinter was very lonely without him. 

He had not always been a model brother ; 
indeed, he was sometimes selfish and incon- 
siderate, like the rest of the world ; but on the 
whole he had been good and kind, from the 
days when they were children together, and 
Eunice missed him sorely. From a practical 
point of view Jack’s father of course missed 
him even more, though he would not own it, and 
defiantly got a small boy to help on the farm, 
saying that his work would be worth as much as 
that good-for-naught’s any day! 
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But of course it was not. - Eunice knew very 
well that an old man and a young boy could 
not possibly keep pace with the never-ending, 
ever-beginning labour of the little farm, even 
with the best help that she herself could give 
them. | 

Her hope was that her father would find it 
out, and engage more adequate help before the 
winter came on, and before he had worked 
himself into an illness. 

They could afford it—or at any rate must 
afford it, rather than go on as they were doing 
now. If only Jack would come back !—if he 
would walk in some day, in his careless, easy- 
going fashion, and take up the thread of life 
where he had dropped it! 

But that could hardly be now, even if he 
wished it. It had been difficult enough to make 
matters go smoothly before, and would be next 
to impossible after this outburst. 

Eunice sighed, and wished that men would 
have patience, preferring to blame the whole sex 
rather than those two who were dear to her, and 
so she came back to the present again, and lifted 
her eyes to measure the distance that still lay 
between herself and the tiny spark of light that 
had just leaped out of the twilight far ahead. 

And that instant a strange feeling came over 
her, a feeling that she was never able properly 
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to account for, and: that yet remained always 
vivid and real in her recollection. 

It seemed to her that she was not alone on 
the bare moor—that she was wanted—that 
something or some one called toher! So strong 
was the impression, that she stopped short, lest 
the rustle of her footsteps through the heather 
should drown some sound that she ought to 
hear. 

How still it was, as she paused! She could 
hear a little sigh of the wind in the dry bracken, 
the little trickle of a rill of dark peat-water as it 
fell over a boulder in its deep, narrow bed. No! 
that was not a call for help, though a stranger’s 
ear might have mistaken it—it was only the half- 
human cry of the tufted plover. The cry came 
nearer and then ve away; and beyond it 
Eunice could hear nothing. 

Her reason told her that there was nothing 
for her to hear, and no other human creature 
near, but there are some feclings that are 
stronger than reason, and such a feeling had 
possession of Eunice nov. 

Lightly as a deer she ran towards a little 
knoll that raised itself not far off, just in sight 
through the gathering dusk; and, standing on 
the top of it, she strained her eyes across the 
misty hollows and uneven surface of the moor. 

Surely there was something dark in that little 
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hollow, not twenty yards away ; something that 
was neither stone, nor gorse bush, nor clump of 
bracken. 

Slowly she drew near it, and in spite of her 
courage which was more than that of most girls, 
her heart beat faster. A few steps brought her 
near enough to see it more plainly, and there 
was something human and yet rigid and 
motionless about its outlines that turned her 
cold with terror. It zas a man, lying across 
a tussock of the coarse sedge grass, with one 
arm. thrown out, and his head thrown back 
and a still white face turned up to the chill 
erey sky. 

At this sight many a girl would have run 
away, and have salved her conscience, when she 
got to a little distance, by saying that she would 
send help when she got home. Eunice was 
frightened enough, shrinking with a natural 
womanly horror from what she might see if she 
drew nearer. But her helpful instinct was 
stronger than her fears. 

The man looked as if he were dead; but he 
might only be in desperate need of help, help 
that must be given soon if it were to be of any 
use. And she had no selfish personal fear, no 
thought of a possible trick or trap, as some 
women might have had. 

Quite close she came, and bent over the 
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motionless figure; and at that instant a tiny 
terrier dog crept out from under a fold of the 
coat and began to bark furiously at her. 

Somehow that helped to give Eunice courage. 
If the man breathed at all, it was so faintly that 
she could not hear it; but she laid her fingers 
on his wrist and felt a little throb there. The 
dog left off barking and began to fawn upon 
her, as if thankful to recognize her kindly inten- 
tions, and she ventured to open the man’s coat, 
and lay her hand upon his heart. 

It was certainly beating, so she lifted his 
head on to her knee, and chafed the cold hands 
briskly between her own, while she took time to 
look at him and wonder what she must do next. 

He was a young beardless fellow, with light 
brown close-cut hair, and a face whose usual 
expression it was difficult to guess, now that it 
was so deadly white and set in lines of pain. 
The hands that Etnice was trying to warm were 
evidently those of a working man, and had done 
hard work not so long since, and his clothes 
were working clothes, though good eneue and 
in fair condition. 

Thankfully Eunice remembered that her 
father’s little bottle of whisky—his weekly 
allowance which she always brought from the 
town—was in her basket now. 

By the time she had got it out, and forced a 
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few drops between the closed lips, the stranger 
was beginning to come to himself again. A 
moment more and his eyes unclosed ; dark blue 
eyes, still dim with faintness, that looked at her 
without either wonder or comprehension. 

“1 do believe he’s just’ clemmed!” said 
Eunice to herself, in her homely north-country 
speech, and she turned eagerly to her basket 
again. In one corner of it was a tea-cake, that 
her neighbour’s little girl had made, and in her 
pride had insisted on presenting her with, and 
“Eunice was glad enough now to have it. She 
broke off fragments and soaked them in whisky, 
and coaxed them between the young man’s lips 
as if he had been a child, until gradually his 
senses seemed to come back, and at last he put 
up a hand and touched hers. 

“Who—are you?” he asked, faintly and 
huskily. 

_“ They call me Eunice Godwin,” she answered. 
“You don’t know me; but I found you here just 
now.” 

“ Where are we?” 

“On Thansleigh Moor. Can you remember 
what brought you here ?” 

“T—lost my way. Then I made a false step, 
and twisted my foot. I don’t know how long it 
was since.” 

“T’m afraid you’ve been lying here some time. 
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But I can soon get help for you now. We're 
not really very far from the road, though you 
can’t see it from here. Is your foot very bad?” 

“JT think not,” he answered, trying to raise 
himself, a little colour coming back into his lips, 
“Tt was the last drop, that’s all. I was—done 
up—before.” 

“You'd better lie still,’ said Eunice, briskly 
folding her shawl into a pillow and laying it 
under his head; “I’m going now to fetch my 
father, and he'll put old Blossom in the cart, 
and we'll get it across here somehow. I’m afraid 
we cawt be here in less than half an hour. 
But lie still, or you'll perhaps turn giddy and 
fall again.” 

Perhaps he was dizzy already with even that 
slight attempt to move. But he put out his 
hand and caught at her wrist. 

“Don’t!” he gasped. “ Don’t leave me your 
shawl. You'll be cold! I shall do well 
enough.” 

Eunice half laughed and shook her head. 

“T shall not be long enough on the road to 
be cold,” she said ; “I wish I could do anything 
to make you easier. Try and eat a little of 
this while you're waiting, and, at any rate, I won’t 
be longer than I can help.” 

Indeed, it was almost less than half an hour 
before the cart came creaking over the heather, 
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Mr. Godwin carefully leading the old mare, and 
Eunice walking in front, flashing the light of 
the lantern she carried to and fro across the 
uneven ground, 

The girl had never had any doubt that her 
father would willingly do all he could for the 
stranger. In an emergency like this, his real 
kindliness of heart had scope unchecked ; and 
poverty had taught him, as it teaches many 
another, to use hospitality without grudging. 
He was as glad as if they had been old friends 
to find the young man, who was a little more 
alive than when Eunice left him; and very 
tenderly he and his daughter helped the ex- 
hausted wanderer into the cart, which had been 
hastily made as comfortable as possible with 


the long broad cushion taken from the settle in 


the kitchen. 

And, even if they had been less friendly dis- 
posed, they could hardly have failed to remark 
how pluckily their new acquaintance bore the 
jolting of the journey, which must have been 
painful enough to his swollen foot, and how 
carefully he nursed and comforted the little 
shivering dog, which whined piteously when he 
was lifted into the cart, and refused to be 
happy anywhere but close beside its master. 


CHA alas 


JACK’S PLACE, 


man, that my daughter happened 
to come by that way,” said Farmer 
Godwin, rubbing his hands with 
satisfaction. 

The stranger had been warmed and fed, and 
was lying on the settle beside the cheery kitchen 
fire, with his injured foot bandaged up and 
made as comfortable as it was likely to be for 
the present. 

The light had come back into his cyes, and 
a little colour into his lips, and altogether he 
looked a comely young fellow enough, with 
nothing of the tramp or beggar about him. 

“T know,” he answered, with a shiver, stroking 
the head of the little dog that crouched beside 
him, “Jim and I spent last night out of doors. 
I don’t know how we should have managed 
another.” 
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“You'd hardly have got through it alive,” 
said the old man; “it’s going to snow before 
morning. And it’s a lonely bit up there, 
though it’s none so far from our road. I 
remember, when I was a lad, there was an old 
man lost up by there—a pedlar he was. It was 
in November he was missing, and no one knew 
what had become of him till the next February, 
when the keeper was coming across that way 
and his dogs lit on the old chap by chance.” 

Eunice shuddered, and moved away out of 
the firelight, as if to attend to some household 
matter. And the old woman—* Aunt Kitty ”— 
sitting by, began a long story of some similar 
occurrence in fer young days, into the midst 
of which the farmer broke ruthlessly. 

“However did you come to find yourself in 
such an unlikely spot, my lad?” 

“T’m on my way to Manchester,” answered 
the young man, speaking slowly and in an odd, 
guarded tone; “and I thought I’d cut across 
the moors hereaway. I slept last night beside 
a haystack, near a place they call Hope. Then 
I left the road again, and struck it again, and 
left it again. Then, early this afternoon, I 
thought Id better try and find it, before I broke 
down altogether or got benighted. But I trod 
on the side of a stone somehow and gave my 
foot this twist. I went on for a bit after that, 
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and then I twisted it a bit again,. and went 
down. I don’t know what happened after that, 
till I looked up—and saw——” 

He faltered and stopped, looking at Eunice, 
who had come back into the circle of light round 
the fire. Perhaps he found it hard to say what 
he had seen—what the strong, beautiful face 
bent over him had seemed like to his dim 
despairing eyes. So he coloured, and came to 
‘a stop, while their eyes met again, and his, per- 
haps, said something of what his tongue failed 
to say— The face I saw I took for an angel's.” 

“Tt’s a foolish tale altogether,” said old God- 
win, with kindly severity. “What brought you 
sleeping under haystacks at this time of year, 
‘and getting off the high-road? Did you want 
to get your death?” 

“Thad no money,” the stranger answered, 
with a little smile, having suddenly recovered 
his composure at a confession that makes most 
people lose it. “And up hereabouts didn’t 
seem to me a likely place to find any. So I 
wanted to get on as quick as I could.” 

“More haste, worse speed, you see! And 
now, what’s your name, and where do you come 
from ?” 

Again the young man paused, speaking slowly 
at last, and carefully, as though choosing his 
words, 
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“My first name is Leonard. As for the 
second, I’d rather not tell it; though you 
-wouldn’t have heard it before, if I did. I come 
from a village a good way off from here. I 
will tell you honestly: I—got into—trouble 
before I left there.” 

The little colour that had come back into 
his lips left them again, and his voice had a 
tone of dogged misery that made Eunice’s 
heart ache. Somehow she was ready to be 
sorry for him, however much he might be 
to blame, since possibly he owed his life to 
her. 

=f cicnt mean- it; but that makes it no 
better,’ he went on after a moment. “ See here, 
Mr. Godwin. You have been very good to me: 
I never. knew that there were folks in the world 
so kind! If you ask me questions, I mast tell 
you lies. But if you'll do this one thing more, 
and ask me no questions, I’ll be thankful to 
you till the last day I live. And I'll take my- 
self off out of your way as quickly as I can— 
and that’s the kindest thing I can do for any 
eae!” 

He spoke to the old mati, but he looked at 
Eunice over her father’s shoulder with mournful 
pleading eyes; while she stood silent, wishing 
that the answer rested with her. 

It was much the same, however, as if it had. 
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It pleased Mr. Godwin that people should 
throw themselves upon his mercy. And he was 
all the readier to make a favourable answer 
because old Aunt Kitty was looking at him as 
though she expected him to make an wm- 
favourable one. 

There ! never’ mind, «my lad,” he said7ea 
am not the sort to ask a fellow for his testi- 
monials when I find him in the plight we found 
you. You may go your way when you're fit to 
go, and not before; and if anybody asks you 
questions, you’ve my free leave wot to answer 
them. And I’m master in my own house, I 
hope,” he added, glowering at the old woman, 
who knew better than to say a word. 

Eunice turned away, drawing a long breath 
of relief, she hardly knew why. And the young 
man’s eyes followed her, while he answered 
rather unsteadily, “Thank you! you're very 
good,” and said no more either in the way of 
thanks or of explanation. 

“Tm sorry to trouble you with Jim as well,” 
he said presently, in a different tone. “I’ve had 
him ever since he was a few days old, though, 
and he’s got fond of me.” 

“And you of him, too?” asked Eunice, softly, 
speaking almost for the first time since they had 
come in. 

“T suppose so,” he answered, lifting the little 
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creature till it rubbed its head against his cheek. 
“T let him cost me dear enough, though not in 
money. He’s worth money, though, or will be. 
Perhaps——.” , 

He checked himself, as if bethinking him 
that it was too soon to speak of whatever it 
was he had meant to say. But Eunice guessed 
it, and her soft dark cheek glowed red, half with 
anger against herself. Why should she feel that 
she would like to have the dog “for a keep- 
sake”? She had never wanted a dog before, 
or cared for one, except old Prince, the collie; 
and what was this one to her? 


The days passed on, one by one, till two 
weeks were gone, and still “ Leonard ””—as they 
had learned to call him—was at Spitewinter. 
His foot was almost strong again, and the more 
nearly it grew well the less talk there was of his 
going away. Either he was no longer in any 
hurry to get to Manchester, or he had come to 
see that it was not wise to attempt the journey 
there without a penny in his pocket. Certainly 
he did not seem anxious to be gone; and mean- 
while, even before he could walk, he made 
himself “worth his keep” by his handiness in 
many small matters about the house. 

He could mend anything, it seemed, and 
make most things; and he was so anxious to 
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be of use that the kindest thing was to set him 
to work. Chairs, stools, cart-harness, the 
kitchen clock—nothing came amiss to him ; 
and the more unpromising the undertaking the 
ereater his pleasure in it, and the more cheerily 
he whistled over the work. 

Presently, as he grew less lame, he betook 
himself to helping the old farmer out of doors, 
at least for part of the day. Willingly and 
cheerfully enough he did it, but not quite with 
the relish that lightened that indoor work, when 
Eunice was generally in sight, coming or going, 
bending over the bread-pan or wash-tub with 
strong deft hands, or even sitting quietly down, 
busy with sewing or knitting, and ready to talk 
and to be talked to. 

Little enough did the young man say, in 
these snatches of talk, about his former life. 
Eunice gathered that he had no near relations 
-—“no one belonging to him”—a fact to which 
he sometimes alluded flippantly, as if he were 
clad of it, and sometimes sadly. He had been 
all his life in the country, it seemed; and indeed 
they could have guessed as much, from his 
knowledge of cattle and field work. But some- 
times he let fall hints that showed that he 
knew the ways of the town, or at any rate of a 
different world from Spitewinter. And never, 
in any mood, did he betray either his own 
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name, or that of the place from which he had 
come, or the reason of his leaving it. | 
_ Yet, in spite of this reserve, he seemed each 
day more like one of the family, more and more 
ready to fill up the gaps in the day’s work 
caused by the old man’s failing strength and 
Tom’s boyish incapacity. 

At length, one evening, the old farmer came 
into the kitchen before the other two “men- 
folks,” and sat down in his big chair, drum- 
ming with his fingers on the arm—a sure sign 
that he had something he wished to speak 
about. 

The women were silent, as they had learned 
to be under such circumstances, by long expe- 
rience, And presently, out it came. 

“Here's that young ne’er-do-well, Tom, want- 
ing to go home, Says he’s tired of being up 
here, and his father wants him. And Leonard 
would be willing and glad to engage for the 
winter, if I'd take him on.” 

He stopped ; while Eunice’s heart beat faster, 
but she said nothing. 

“A better hand, at most work, never came 
inside a yard-gate. If only he’d a character! 
or if he’d tell his own tale, and let a chap judge 
for himself! But, as it is, it would be the act of 
a fool to take him!” 

There was an old Scotch song which, if she 
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had known it, would have said for Eunice what 
she could not say for herself— 


‘** Fee him, father, fee him!” quo’ she, 
*¢ And for a merk o’ mair fee 
Dinna stand wi’ him, 
For weel the wark about the place 
Gaes wi’ me when I see him!” 


“Just a tramp, picked up on the moor! And 
owns he’s been after no good!” went on old 
Godwin, bending his shaggy brows till they 
almost met. “A man ought to take shame to 
himself to employ such, and so many honest 
chaps looking for a job and can’t get one. But 
I like the lad. I'll be sorry to see him go—let 
alone that there’s no knowing what’s to become 
of him.” 

Still Eunice said nothing, though her father 
glanced round at her half angrily, as if wonder- 
ing why she took so little interest. She knew 
well enough what she wished; though she 
hardly recognized, even now, why the whole 
happiness of her life seemed to hang upon her 
father’s decision. And she knew, too, how to 
get what she wanted. A little judicious con- 
tradiction ; a little pointing out of drawbacks, 
and of what the neighbours would say he ought 
to do—and her father would probably get up 
forthwith and go out to find Leonard and offer 
him the situation, 
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But still Eunice was silent. Conscience would 
not let her play upon her father’s weakness so, 
though the temptation was so sore that she 
must bite her lips to keep the words back. It 
was not for nothing that she had tried all her 
life, and especially since she came to woman- 
hood, to be perfectly honest and true. She 
might bring about what she wished now without 
saying one false word, and many a woman 
would have done it, and thought no harm. But 
to Eunice there seemed a shade of double- 
dealing about it that made her ashamed even 
of the thought. If she meddled thus, how could 
she pray to God that no harm might come of 
it? Ever since she had found him on the 
moor she had, in a shamefaced way, set the 
strangers name in her daily prayers. And 
indeed he seemed unhappy enough sometimes 
to be sorely in need of such kindness. All the 
more need was there, therefore, that no cloud 
of insincerity on her part should come between 
that prayer and the throne in heaven. 

It was plain from Leonard’s looks when he 
came in that he had heard that he was not to 
stay “for good.” He was too proud, perhaps, to 
protest or entreat, but he looked cast down and 
miserable. 

“T don’t blame your father,’ he said to Eunice 
the first time they found themselves alone 
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together. ‘He has been kinder to me than I 
had any right to expect, and he’s quite right to 
send me about my business now. Well! [ve 
had a happy fortnight. I’ve seen something 
more like a home than ever I’ve seen since I 
was ten years old. I shan’t forget — Spite- 
winter.” | 

It did not agree with Eunice’s notions of self- 
respect to show too much of her feelings to one 
who less than three weeks ago had never seen 
her. 

“We shan’t forget you,” she answered, steadily 
enough, and even smiling a little. “You have 
left us plenty to remember you by. With all 
the things you’ve made and mended,—things 
that have been out of order ever since I can 
remember,—you needn’t think you owe us any- 
thing.” 

“T think I owe you my life! But whether 
that’s anything to be thankful for is another 
matter. If I’d stayed here it might have been. 
With you to teach me, I might have learnt—— 
Well, never mind! It can’t be, and I don’t 
know that ever I expected it. I’ve had more 
kindness shown me here already than I deserve, 
by a long way.” 

“We shall all miss you, and my father as 
much as any,” said Eunice, wondering whether 
her voice sounded as hard and strange to him as 
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it did to herself. “Perhaps you'll come back 
and see us some day.” 

He sat in moody silence, making no answer, 
till the little dog crept up and licked his hand 
that hung listlessly down. Then he started, and 
looked first at the dog and then at Eunice. 

“T can’t take Jim with me,” he said; “will 
you have him? If you don’t care to keep him 
you'll find that any one who understands such 
things will give you a good price for him.” 

“T will keep him, if father will let me. But 
well call him yours still, and some day you 
must come back and fetch him.” 

“T doubt that will be never!” 

Silence again, but for “the pit-a-pat of poor 
young hearts,” neither of whom could see any 
possibility of ever being happy again, not having 
learned as yet the healing powers of Time and 
Duty. Eunice was picturing herself and Jim 
growing old together in the old place, waiting 
for some one who would never come. And 
what Leonard was thinking of we cannot tell as 
yet; but, to judge by his face, his thoughts were 
sad enough, 


And yet all this heartache and talk of parting 
proved to have been at any rate premature. 

A neighbour did, without intending it, what 
Eunice had been too high-minded to do pur- 
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posely, and effectually roused old Mr. Godwin’s 
“contradictious” temper. He came home from 
market the next day and made Leonard an 
offer of a six months’ engagement, at fair 
weekly wages, which was thankfully accepted 
by the young man. And not till two or three 
days after did, Eunice hear that they owed this 
to neighbour Ellison having somewhat too freely 
expressed his opinion of what folks might expect 
who took in tramps from no one knew where. 
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“TO BE TRUE AND JUST IN ALL MY 
DEALINGS,” 


OR some time after that matters went 
on very quietly at lonely Spite- 
winter, on the desolate edge of the 
moor. 

Never in all her life had Eunice found herself 
so waited upon and thought for; hard tasks 
done ready to her hand, as if by magic; things 
for which she had often wished in vain turning 
up as if the fairies had been at work about her 
path. And as for the tasks that still fell un- 
avoidably to her lot, the tender old song still 
best expressed what she felt about them: 


** Weel the wark about the place 
Gaes wi’ me when I see him.” 

It was winter that had set in, gloomy and 
chill, with snow that was never altogether 
absent from November to March, the “bones” 
of one heavy fall lying about under the long 
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lines of the stone walls, waiting, as the folks 
said, for more. But to Eunice it felt like spring, 
and she forgot to dread the dark mornings and 
the bitter winds, and the short days when the 
sun seemed to have forgotten how to shine. 

It was not Eunice only. Her father and old 
Aunt Kitty basked too in the sunshine of 
Leonard’s presence, and were more comfortable 
than they had been for many a winter, in spite 
of increasing years and infirmities. 

Never had Mr. Godwin got on for so long 
without a desperate. quarrel with whoever was 
working under his directions. Sometimes 
Eunice even fancied that Leonard was ‘00 
humble and yielding ; that it would have shown 
more self-respect if he had asserted himself a 
little now and then. But, even while she 
thought so, a word or a look would go far to 
convince her that it was only for “er sake that 
the young man showed himself so slavishly 
patient and gentle ; and if it were so, how could 
she blame him ? 

Little by little even the greatest trouble of 
her life—her brother’s absence—seemed to fade 
into the dim distance and be forgotten. Only 
after a while the feeling that this was so roused 
her conscience, and conscience in its turn 
pricked her, and would not let her forget for 
long together. 
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Jack did not come back, did not write, sent 
no message. And no one mentioned his name, 
no one had heard anything of him since he 
went away, and no one seemed to miss him. 
His place was filled up. 

Nay, more. Eunice looked into her own 
heart, being accustomed to face honestly what | 
she found there, and realized that she did not 
want her brother back. If he came back there 
would be no place for Leonard any more; and 
this stranger—this waif picked up on the bare 
moor like driftwood on the sea-beach after a 
storm—was more to her already than Jack; 
dearer to her than the brother who had grown 
up by her side; who had led her by the hand 
as they went over the hills to school when they 
were tiny children; who had been “good to 
her” from first to last. 

That could not be helped; or, at least, Eunice 
saw no way to help it. But she saw a tempta- 
tion in the distance, and began: to wonder 
whether some day it would be too strong for 
her. 

It would be so easy to give Jack’s place to 
Leonard “ for good and all,” so that if Jack ever 
did come home it would be too late. Mr. God- 
win was growing a very old man, with an old 
man’s forgetfulness and proneness to take 
fancies. Already he seemed to depend more 
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upon this stranger than ever he had, done upon 
his own son. 

Women of Eunice’s class are plain-spoken to 
themselves, however modest they may be. She 
knew that Leonard loved her, though he had 
never said, “Will you marry me?” And some- 
times she could not help thinking, zf her father 
consented to their marriage, and left them the 
little house and farm at his death, what a good 
son and daughter they would be to him, how 
tenderly they would watch over the last years 
of his lifee How happy they might all be 
together ! 

True, there was no place in this vision for 
Jack; but had Jack any right to complain of 
that? He had gone away of his own free-will 
and left his place empty ; what could he expect 
but that it should be filled ? 

And to bring this about Eunice need not say 
one word that a good sister should not speak. 
She might even satisfy her conscience—if her 
conscience could be satisfied so easily —by 
pleading Jack’s cause, reminding her father of 
his rzghts as the firstborn, knowing well that 
that would only make him more favourable 
towards Leonard. 

It was the same temptation that had come to 
her before, but darker now and stronger; and 
this time she did not so completely put it away. 
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It was a wicked, an unworthy thought; but the 
time was not come yet when it would be pos- 
sible to put it into action. 

When it ad—well, it would be soon enough 
then to make up her mind what she would 
do. 


In one thing only did Leonard fail to gratify 
Eunice’s wishes. He would not go to church, 
away down there in the village, three miles off. 
It was but seldom Eunice could make time to 
go in the morning; and of late years, since 
rheumatism had so gnawed his limbs, her father 
never went, or Aunt Kitty either. 

The long, dark walk was something of a trial 
even to Eunice’s courage, and it was not always 
that she could meet with a “neighbour,” so 
called, who had energy enough to join her, 
She had been used to order Tom to come with 
her, but she was too proud to ask for Leonard’s 
escort, and after he had once answered, with a 
look of surprise, that he did not think of going 
to church, she never suggested it to him again. 

One dark evening, the last Sunday before 
Lent, Eunice had quite resolved to go, alone 
or in company. She had not been able to get 
off at all the Sunday before, and had little hope 
of being able to do so on Ash Wednesday, and 
somehow it seemed to her that Lent this year 
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would find her but ill prepared. Off she set, 
therefore, and did not turn back even though 
the neighbour for whom she called had made 
up her mind for an evening by the fireside, and 
was not to be persuaded to turn out in the cold 
and the falling dusk. 

_ “There’s some one else as you should get 
to go with you, Eunice,” said the woman, with 
a laugh. “What’s the use of picking up a 
handsome lad by the roadside if he can’t walk 
out with you when you want a bit of company? 
Hasn’t he no better manners ?” 

“‘T haven’t asked him,” she answered, with her 
quiet dignity, and went on her way without 
more words. 

The walk to church was uneventful enough ; 
but, coming back, Eunice met with a_ small 
adventure that might easily have been even 
more unpleasant than it was. 

It was after she had left the village, and got 
on to the dark lonely road that lay beyond it; 
when out of a cross-road started two big lads, 
men in size but not in good-feeling or common 
sense, and seemed determined to accompany 
her. 

She walked fast, but they overtook her. 
Then she tried walking slowly, but they im- 
mediately slackened their steps to keep pace 
with hers, And all the time they talked not 70, 
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but az her, in a very offensive and uncomfortable 
manner. 

They were strangers, evidently. Eunice 
recognized neither their figures nor their voices ; 
and, what was more, she knew that none of the 
neighbours’ lads would have used her so. Her 
only course seemed to be to walk straight on 
and take no notice; and hope either that they 
would get tired of following her, or that some 
one whom she knew might happen to meet 
them. 

The further they went the less likely this was 
to happen; and in the fear of merely finding 
herself in a ‘still lonelier lane with her two un- 
welcome attendants, Eunice walked more and 
more slowly. 

Perhaps that tried their patience, for now one 
began to dare the other to kiss her, or to snatch 
her Prayer-book from her, or in some way or 
another force her to take some notice of them. 
Hard pressed, in spite of her courage, Eunice 
looked up and down the road and wondered 
whether she dare try to run away. She could 
run fast, she knew; but what if she tripped, or 
fell, or if the lads, as was to be expected, could 
run faster than she! 

The next moment one of them gave the othe? 
a great push and sent him staggering against 
her. So far, perhaps, the one pushed could not 
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help himself, but he certainly put on more help- 
lessness than was at all necessary, and clutched 
at Eunice with both hands, as if to save himself 
from falling. 

Startled out of her presence of mind after her 
long suspense, she could not keep back one 
sharp cry for help, useless though she knew it 
to be. 

Her tormentors answered it by a rude laugh ; 
but the next instant it was answered in a 
different fashion. Something came with a 
bound over the stone wall at the top of the high 
bank that skirted the road. Something came 
down the bank like a cannon-ball, and alighted 


' on the road beside them. And the next instant 


Eunice’s unwelcome companions found them- 
selves hustled and pommelled, their shins being 
kicked and their heads knocked together at one 
and the same moment. 

If it had been daylight they must have seen 
at a glance that their assailant was not much 
bigger or stronger than either of themselves. 
But now in the dark the spirit and fury of his 
onset, and perhaps their own evil consciences, 
cowed them, and made them remember that this 
rude, aimless joke with which they had been 
amusing themselves was not worth fighting, 
much less getting thrashed, for. Off they ran, 
the tread of their heavy feet dying away in the 
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distance ; and Eunice was left alone with her 
champion, and did not need a light to see who 
it might be. 

Now that her fright was over, it was over. 

She was not going to tremble or cry for any- 
thing that those ill-behaved lads had done, now 
they were gone. But there was a world of 
relief in her voice as she cried, “ Why, Leonard! 
Oh! I’m so glad you were there. But however 
did you happen to be up yonder ?” 
_ “YT was taking a walk on my own account,” 
he answered quietly, but breathing a little 
quicker after the scuffle, as he turned to walk up 
the road by her side. 

“But—there’s no path up yonder. What an 
odd place to be taking a walk!” 

“TJ might have been in the road here if I had 
been sure that any one wanted my company.” 

His tone was so peculiar that Eunice looked 
up suddenly, dark as it was, with a half-spoken 
question. 

“Yes!” he said. “I may as well make a 
clean breast of it. I’ve never been much further 
from you than I was to-night, not any time or 
anywhere that you’ve walked in the dark, for 
this three months past.” 

He stopped abruptly ; and Eunice was too 
much surprised—and too much touched perhaps 
—to answer, 
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“There! now you're vexed, I suppose. I 
was afraid you would be. IT’d have meddled 
sooner to-night, only I couldn’t be quite sure 
at first, up there, what those chaps were after, 
and I didn’t want you to find me out.” 

“T’m not vexed,” she said at last, softly 
enough. “Why should I be? But you 
shouldn’t give yourself that trouble. And you 
know that if you thought well to go to church 
sometimes we could walk there and back 
together, and no harm.” 

“T have been to church long ago, but not 
often. It was never much in my line—and xow 
—I think you would not wish me to go to 
church, if you knew everything. But I don’t 
choose you to know everything; and I'll come 
to church if that pleases you, just as I’d do 
anything else you bade me.” 

“T have no right to tell you to go to church. 
But of course you ought to go, like other 
people.” 

“T was never much like other people in that 
way, and now I never shall be. If I ad been, 
Eunice—if I’d had a name, and a character, and 
a place to take you to, like other folks—would 
you have cared for me, do you think, and 
perhaps have married me some day ?” 

Earnestly enough he spoke, but very sadly— 
so sadly that, even if Eunice had _ been 
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coquettishly inclined—which she was far enough 
from being—she must have given a serious 
answer for once. 

“YT think I should,’ she answered slowly. 
“But I couldn’t leave father, even if—things 
were—different.” 

“Tf things Aad been different you might have 
married me and yet not have left him. Id 
serve him seven years for you, Eunice, like him 
in the Bible, and not think it long.” 

Leonard had drawn her hand into his, and 
could not but feel how it trembled. Perhaps 
that gave him courage to go on in a tone not 
quite so hopeless. 

“ Perhaps—mightn’t there be a chance yet, 
if I went on long ‘enough to give him and you 
the right to speak of me as you found me? I’ve 
been honest with you so far. I’ve told you plainly 
that there’s something behind that neither he 
nor you would think well of But God knows 
it wasn’t altogether my fault. And I’m as 
different now as if I’d died that night when you 
found me on the moor, and come to life again in 
another world. You may trust me, Eunice, if 
you'll] only try me.” 

“We have trusted you, in a way,” answered 
Eunice, trying to speak very calmly and 
judiciously. “But as for anything more, you 
oughtn’t to ask it, unless we knew at any rate 
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where you come from, and what it is you've 
done.” 

“Folks are different, I suppose,” he said, with 
a sigh. “I cared for you the first minute I saw 
your face up yonder, before ever I’d heard you 
speak or knew what you were.” 

Eunice could almost have said the same, 
but she would not. She was thinking, “If he 
really cares for me he will tell me everything 
some day, and I will never own for less how 
much I care for him.” 

“Your father doesn’t mind owning that he’s 
taken a fancy to me,” said Leonard, after a 
moment, almost reproachfully; “and I could 
always suit myself to old folks—though you 
know I’d have patience with him for your sake 
if it needed ten times as much. Give him a 
little time to get confidence in me, and he’d 
thank you for giving him a son to take care of 
him in his old years.” 

“It was to be seven years just now, and now 
it’s ‘a little time’!” answered Eunice, speaking 
more lightly than she felt, because of another 
thought that was filling her mind. 

“Tt shall be which ever you please, if only 
you'll trust me and take me in the end.” 

“You talked of being a son to my father,” 
she said suddenly, driven to speak out her 
thought. “ Didn’t you know that he has a son 
of his own ?” 
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“No; I thought there was only you.” 

“Ah! The neighbours might have told you; 
but you've not been in the way of talking to the 
neighbours much. I have a brother, two years 
older than I am. He and father had words 
some months ago, and he’s never been home 
since. But he might come any time—he has the 
best right to come.” 

“JT see,” said Leonard in an odd, constrained 
tone. “And if he comes I'll not be wanted any 
more, for work or—anything else. Well, it’s 
right enough; your own brother must come 
before a stranger.” 

For a moment Eunice made no answer. She 
was looking at the lights of Spitewinter, now 
not far away, and wondering whether she should 
test her companion with the temptation that had 
come to herself of late. | 

“T could do it, for zm,” she thought, “if I 
was left to myself so far. But is he one that 
would wish me to doit?” 

Again she looked at the light in the home 
windows, and reckoned how long it would take 
them to reach the door. Jf she spoke out, she 
did not want him to answer her just then. On 
the way in which he took this might depend the 
whole nature of her love for Leonard—whether 
it should be for higher or for lower, for better 
or for worse, Little more than a hundred yards 
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divided them from the gate of the homestead 
when at last her resolve was taken. 

“There are strangers,’ she said, “that come 
nearer to one than one’s own kin—nearer even 
than a brother. If I thought in that way of 
you I might make my father think so too, I 
might turn him against Jack—my brother that 
never did him or me aught but good, and had 
patience with him longer than most would have 
done. I might make him turn Jack from the 
door, if ever he came back, and give his place 
and his birthright to you. Now, say no more 
to-night ; but tell me, some other day, what you 
would think of me if I did that!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LEONARD'S STORY, 


before Eunice allowed Leonard to 
find himself alone with her. She 
was in no hurry to hear his answer 
to the question she had put to him. What right 
had she to hope, after all, that he would come 
to the help of her better self against the temp- 
tation that pressed her so hard? She knew 
nothing of his education, character, or principles 
—nothing of his past but that it had not been 
creditable to him, and that he was trying to 
escape from it. Who could blame him much if 
he, a wanderer and homeless, should be ready 
to slip into the nest that seemed waiting to 
receive him, even though it were by such means 
as those which the young cuckoo employs to 
secure for itself a home? If she, Eunice, who 
had known Jack and loved him, who had tried, 
almost ever since she knew right from wrong, to 
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serve God and keep a clear conscience before 
Him—if se felt it a temptation, what must it be 
to Leonard? 

So she put off the evil day as long as she 
could, until, towards the end of the week, 
Leonard took the matter in his own hands, and 
caught her in the cowshed, when her hands 
were busy with milking, and escape impossible. 

“T’ve been thinking of what you said to me 
that night,” he began, leaning against the rough 
cowhouse wall, looking down upon her as she 
sat beside the old red cow, her head resting 
against Daisy's warm flank, and her hands 
skilfully directing the steady rhythmic flow of 
milk into the pail. 

“Your father never mentioned your brother 
to me before,’ went on Leonard, watching the 
busy hands. “But I’ve managed to set him on 
talking of him this week, The old man seems 
very: bitter against him. If he came back now 
I doubt he wouldn’t get much of a welcome.” 

Steadily the milk flowed on into the pail ; but 
Eunice’s heart sank within her. 

“Oh, Jack!” she was thinking.“ hace: 
should turn against you too! I shall do it if he 
asks me—I’m afraid I shall doit! But I shall 
hate myself all my life after, and maybe him 
too!” 

“All the same, it is his right to come back,” 
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the young man went on slowly. “If he comes, 
I must just turn out and be a vagabond again, 
and I—I’d not have you say one word against 
it. It’s much for one like me to have known 
one like you. And if I were to make you do 
wrong I’d better never have been born!” 

He stopped abruptly, and at first Eunice 
could not answer, Tears were running down 
the face that was hidden against the red cow’s 
side. 

“VYou—think too much of me,” she said at 
last. 

“Not I! I’ve not watched you in and out 
for these three months without knowing. I 
shall take a pride always to think that, good-for- 
nought as I am, I loved the des¢ woman I ever 
set eyes on; and that she might have cared for 
me if—I hadn’t been such a fool.” 

“[ do care for you, as it is,’ answered 
Eunice almost defiantly, without lifting her 
head. 

“You wouldn't if you knew—— Come! I'll 
be honest, too, whatever comes of it. I'll tell 
you everything—all that I know, and that I 
hope no other living soul knows, And, if you 
can care for me still, after that you shall tell se 
what you would have me do.” 

The pail was full, and Eunice rose, almost 
mechanically, looking at him with bewildered 
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questioning eyes. He stooped and took it from 
her. “Have you done now? There! [ll take 
itin. It’s along story Pve got to tell you, and 
perhaps we shall have no chance to be to our- 
selves just yet awhile. I'll walk with you to 
church on Sunday night, if you’ll let me, and 
tell you all about it then.” 

“Very well,’ answered Eunice simply, and 
let him go before her to the house, carrying the 
milking-pail; while she followed more slowly, 
thankful for once that both her father and 
Aunt Kitty were too old to be very clear-sighted, 
or to be likely to notice traces of tears upon 
her face. 

The cold grey twilight of early spring was 
just beginning to close in when Eunice and her 
companion set out on the churchward way the 
next Sunday evening. It was so raw and cold 
that Eunice shivered even while she drew her 
thick shawl more closely round her; and yet 
perhaps it was half fear of what she was about 
to hear that came over her with a momentary 
chill. 

It was not fear, though, but something better, 
that made her check Leonard presently when 
he was about to speak. 

“Not just yet,’ she said. “If you don’t 
mind, I’d rather you’d tell me as we come 
back.” 


LEONARD'S STORY. A? 


“7’ve no need to be in a hurry to speak,” said 
Leonard, with a little bitterness. i 

“You know it isn’t that I don’t want to hear 
anything that you think well to tell me. But 
not just going to church. It’s hard enough at 
any time to fix one’s thoughts as one should. 
And my mind would be too full—of you—and I 
should perhaps forget—— ” 

Eunice came to a sudden stop. The thought 
in her mind was that, defore she heard Leonard’s 
story and ventured to give him the advice he 
asked, she would like to lay the matter before 
her Heavenly Father, in His House, and ask to 
be helped to speak wisely and truly. But she 
was not used to speaking out her deepest 
thoughts, so this one went unspoken. As it was, 
her companion looked at her for a moment with 
a little wonder, and then was silent—not vexed, 
as she feared, but pondering on the difference 
between one woman and another, and wondering 
whether it was really what he had been ac- 
customed, without knowing anything about it, 
to call “religion,” that set this girl so far above 
any other that he had ever known. 

To church then they went, with hardly 
another word spoken on either side; and 
Eunice made her special petition, and perhaps 
shed a few tears, in the dark corner in which she 
had elected to sit. 
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Only a little while ago she would have smiled 
to think that any man, except Jack or her father, 
could ever come near enough to grieveher. Her 
love-story had waited longer than it does with 
most girls of her class. And now it had come, 
suddenly and unsought for, like a misfortune ; 
and a misfortune it bid fair to be, if she might 
believe the hints that her lover had let fall. 

And yet she would not have taken back her 
love, and she forgot to pray that she might be 
happy in the end, because her thoughts were all 
taken up by the desire to de what Leonard 
thought her, and to be able to strengthen him 
to do whatever they should both see to be right. 

As soon as they had got beyond the lights of 
the village, on their way home, Leonard began 
his story, abruptly enough. 

“JT was brought up in a place called Walm- 
hurst ; a bit of a village, hardly so big as this, 
And my name is Haworth—Leonard Haworth! 
Did you happen to see those names in the 
newspaper, about four months ago ?” 

“No!” answered Eunice, wondering. 

“ Ah, I thought not! Newspapers don’t come 
much up Spitewinter way. And I’m glad of it, 
for now at least I can tell my tale, such as it is, 
from the right end and in my own way. Not 
that I mean to try and make you sorry for 
me——” 
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He stopped, with a little quiver in his voice, 
as if he could not help but be sorry for himself. 
And Eunice drew a little closer to his side, as 
they walked on through the misty darkness, and 
waited for what he might have to say. 

“ The first part of it’s soon told,” he went on 
after a moment. “My mother died when I was 
a little chap, and my father before I was six- 
teen. I could keep myself, and be my own 
master—and I was my own master, and this is 
what I’ve brought myself to! ... If father had 
lived I don’t know that things would have been 
any better. He wasn’t what you could call a 
good father, though I don’t want to say any 
harm of him now he’s dead and gone. If 
mother had lived it might have been better for 
both of us, perhaps—but I don’t know! I 
reckon we were past what she could have done 
for us. There was a man once told me of an 
old saying—I’ve thought of it many a time since 
I’ve been up yonder at Spitewinter, though it’s 
little I minded him at the time—‘ He that will not 
be ruled by the rudder must be ruled by the rock !’ 
I doubt that is true enough—and too true.” 

Plainly for Leonard the proverb was full of 
meaning. But Eunice had never seen the sea, 
or indeed a boat of any kind, and her mind was 
too full of her companion and his affairs to try 
to follow out a strange metaphor. 
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“ Had you no relations to live with? No one 
to look to you?” she asked, in soft. pitying 
tones, 

“T had an aunt, who lives in Walmhurst, and 
an uncle that lives a little way off. Neither of 
them looked to me, but I can’t blame them ; 
for I shouldn’t have let them take any control 
of me, if they’d wished it. No! I went my own 
way, and brewed my own drink ; and now I’ve 
only got to drink as I’ve brewed.” 

“Tell me what it was you did to get yourself 
into trouble? You can tell me all the ins and 
outs afterwards.” 

Something in Eunice’s voice told that the 
suspense was hard on her, while Leonard, who 
was lingering over the earlier part of his story 
as one lingers shivering on the brink of an 
icy river, caught the tone almost with surprise. 

“T’m coming to it,’ he said. “But God 
knows it'll sound bad enough, however I tell it! 
I must make you understand how it came 
about, or you'll never speak to me again... , 
Well! I took up with a wild set, that were 
reckoned the worst in Walmhurst. I was always 
fond of sport; and some way—I never could 
make out why—a fellow in our walk of life 
can't keep a dog, nor fly a pigeon, nor know 
one end of a gun from the other, without being 
reckoned a bad lot. And what is more, now 
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I’m speaking honestly to -you, as I swore I 
would, Tl own that we mostly were bad, 
though not so bad maybe as some of the 
respectable ones thought us. I used to think 
there wasn’t much harm in any of our doings, 
but, somehow—women are strait-laced, I sup- 
pose,—now I come to think of them and you 
together, I don’t seem to fancy telling you all 
about them. So we'll leave that time, and go 
on to what came of it.” 

The words were light, perhaps, but there was 
nothing light in the tone in which they were 
spoken. It was so sad and so bitter that the 
tears sprang again to Eunice’s eyes, though 
they dried unheeded on her cheeks as she 
listened for what was coming. 

“TI didn’t take to poaching myself, though 
most of those friends of mine did. Not that I 
was any too good for it—and I won't say but 
that I tried my hand once or twice, at a 
distance. But all the game about us belongs 
to Squire Millwood, and he was good to my 
mother when she was ill, and good to my father 
too; and I wasn’t going to touch anything of 
his. All the same, poaching was at the bottom 
of all the mischief. 

“YT was mixed up, all along, with those that 
were in the thick of it ; and the keepers thought 
IT was one of them, I used to take a pleasure 
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in making them think so, and leading them off 
on false scents and fools’ errands. I’d a spite 
against Morton, the head-keeper, and I took it 
out that way. ... One day he met me close 
to one of the plantations, walking with another 
chap, and we'd little Jim with us. And he fell 
out with me about the dog, and said that we 
were looking after rabbits. It was only for 
spite, and he knew it. A man like him didn’t 
need to be told that such a dog as Jim might 
do for a plaything, but that no man in his 
senses would take him out for business, But 
wed got awry, so that he only wanted an 
- excuse for falling out with me. He threatened 
to shoot the dog if ever he found him alone on 
their ground, and I believe he’d have done it 
then and there, if there hadn’t been two of us, 
Anyway he warned us off, and we went; and 
he gave us a deal of bad language, and we gave 
it him back again—and more!” 

Almost in spite of herself Eunice made a 
little exclamation of regret. She was used 
enough to an occasional “bad word,” but Leo- 
nard had been so markedly careful in that 
respect ever since he came to Spitewinter, that 
she had hoped that he was one of those who do 
not, in that way, “offend with their tongue.” 

“ Are you shocked already?” asked Leonard, 
rather bitterly. “You don’t know me, you see! 
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or what ways I’d got into at that time.... 
Well! some of those mates of mine had a big 
poaching job on, and they were out all night, 
and the keepers never came near them—partly 
thanks to me, though I wasn’t out with them. 
One of them nearly got caught on the way 
home, though, and had to leave his gun some- 
where where he’d rather not have left it. And 
the next day he asked me to go and fetch it 
home for him.” 

He paused and was silent for a moment, as if 
trying to recall every detail of that day, and so 
tell the tale in its right order. 

“T went. It didn’t seem much to do for one 
that had been friendly with me; but somehow 
I was loth. I never took to any job less 
willingly. And I can’t remember—I can’t be 
sure that I asked him whether the gun was 
loaded ; and that he told me ‘No!’... As I 
went I met another of the chaps, and he told 
me to be careful, for Morton had set the new 
watcher on to watch sze—a stranger lately come 
to Walmhurst, that I didn’t know by sight 
even. I laughed, I remember, and said that it 
was lucky I never did anything that I might be 
nabbed for. And so I went on, and presently 
I found that Jim was following me. It was 
getting pretty dark, and I hadn’t noticed him 
before. I scolded him and told him to go back, ~ 
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but he never had sense enough to understand 
that ; so I was like to take him up and put him 
in my pocket.... Well! I got the gun, and 
was coming back. The moon was up by then, 
and it was near as light as day; and, just to 
dare Morton and to show how I could get past 
him if I liked, I took the short cut across 
Braunton Wood. I was nearly through it when 
aman met me. I stepped off the path before | 
he saw me, and he might have passed by and 
not seen me at all if Jim hadn’t made a sound. 
It was all up then! He wanted to know what 
I was doing there, and I, like a fool, fancied I 
could slip by and get past him. The next 
minute we were struggling together, and some- 
how—I fancy Jim tried to bite him—he’d 
snatched the dog out of my pocket; and I 
heard Jim yelp too, as though his neck were 
being pinched pretty hard. ‘Let go my dog, or 
[ll fire!’ I said, and. I pointed the gun at 
him. .. . Eunice! I could swear to God—if it 
were before His throne on the day of judgment 
—that I believed it wasn’t loaded. I thought 
to frighten him, nothing more. But he made 
some kind of a movement that startled me; 
and then—I don’t know how—the gun went 
off! . .. I heard him fall before the smoke 
cleared away, and I thought to myself, ‘ He has 
thrown himself down to get out of the way of 
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the shot.’ I held my breath, and waited for 
him to spring up again and try to seize hold of 
me, but it seemed as if I couldn’t move till he 
did. And he lay there, not two yards from my 
feet, and never stirred.” 
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HEY had been walking more and 
» more slowly along the lonely road, 
both too much absorbed in Leonard’s 
confession to look to their steps, 
And Leonard had been speaking more and 
more slowly, as if to give Eunice time to under- 
stand his story. 

But now they stopped, as if neither tongue 
nor feet could go farther; and Eunice drew 
nearer to her companion in the darkness. 

“T am so sorry for you!—so sorry!” she 
said. “It wasn’t your fault; no one could say 
it was. Goon! Tell me what you did.” 

“T did nothing, at first,’ he answered, in a 
dull undertone, like one who has gone through 
the whole story so often in his own mind that 
he can no longer rouse himself with the thought 
of it. “I just stood and listened, and the wood 
was full of noises, and yet very still. Manya 
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night in my dreams I.am standing there yet, 
‘listening and listening; but I never hear Adz 


draw a breath or make a sound, any more than 
I did then. Only, at last, Jim crept out from 
somewhere, almost under him, and came whim- 
pering to me. Somehow, that seemed to wake 
me up; and I laid down the gun and went to 
him, and lifted him up, and looked at his face 
by the clear moonlight.” 

Again Leonard stopped, and Eunice drew 
a little nearer yet and laid a hand upon his 
arm—a hand that he took into his own and 
held with an unconscious grip that would have 
made her cry out at any other time. 

“A murderer!” he said, almost fiercely. 
“That’s what that minute made me! Do you 
know that you’re walking with a murderer 
along this dark lonely road? Aren't you 


afraid?” 


“No! And it wasn’t murder—when you 
didn’t mean it. You know that I believe what 
you tell me. Let me hear the rest.” 

“You are the best and bravest woman in the 
world,” he answered, with a sigh that was almost 
a sob. “Well, directly I saw his face clearly 
I knew that he was dead. I never saw any one 
dead before; but there was no mistaking! I 
saw where the shot had struck him in the 
chest ; but only two or three drops of blood 
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were trickling down.... If he hadn’t been 
dead I should have run off down to the village 
then and there and got help for him, and never 
heeded who saw me, or who knew I’d done 
it. But he was dead, and past help; and I 
began to think what I must do for myself, and 
how I was to get away... . I don’t know why 
I should trouble you with all this! I dd get 
away, you see, since I’m here; and now you 
know what I am you'll have nought to wish but 
that I was away again!” 

He began to walk on again as he spoke, in 
restless misery, and Eunice walked on_ too, 
beside him. 

“You have no need to say that,” she answered 
quietly. “Some women mightn’t have meant 
much by what I said to you; but I said it 
knowing well that there was something amiss ; 
and all that I said I meant, and do mean.” 

“TI know it, and I ask your pardon,” said 
Leonard, taking her hand in his and drawing 
it through his arm once more. “Come then. 
... The first thing I wanted to do was to get 
him somewhere where he'd be found before 
long. It was foolish enough; but I could not 
bear, somehow, to think that ¢he body might be 
there a day or two and no one know or care ; 
and I knew it wasn’t twice a week any one 
came that way. ‘So, somehow—I don’t know 
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how I managed it—I got—z¢—out of the wood, 
and laid it in the field outside where any one 
looking over the wall from Braunton Lane 
might catch sight of it in the distance and 
wonder what it was. And then I got the gun, 
and Jim, and went away down to the village, 
thinking all the way what I must do.” 

“Go on!” said Eunice, as he paused again. 
“We've not so much farther to go; and we 
mustn’t be late, and set father wondering what 
we've been doing.” 

“T left the gun with him it belonged to, and 
went on to where I was lodging. I thought at 
first I'd stay and brave it out. There were 
plenty in Walmhurst that knew I never went 
out with the poachers; and of course Morton 
couldn’t prove anything against me. And, 
what was more, I knew, and fe knew, that a 
party was out from the town that night, though 
not on Squire Millwood’s land. Why shouldn’t 
folks lay it to one of chem, cutting across that - 
way on his road home? So I went in, and sat 
me down with the rest, and took care to seem 
just as usual. But all the time I was turning. 
it over in my mind, and doubting whether Tom 
Burns was safe, or whether he wouldn’t let out 
about my having had his gun. And at last 
I made up my mind not to risk it. Walmhurst 
wasn’t all the world, I thought, that I should 
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stick there on the chance of being taken up 
for murder. So presently I told them that I 
thought of leaving, and made up some tale 
about a man I’d met that night, that wanted 
me to meet him over at Walmerton the next 
morning early, and go with him to service 
somewhere beyond Birmingham. It was a poor 
tale enough, but I knew they’d believe it, and 
it might hinder any one from suspecting me at 
first, and so give me a bit more time to get 
away. I hadn’t a penny to get off with, but 
I didn’t tell them that. Old Mathews, that I 
lodged with, would have lent me a trifle; but 
I didn’t know when I should be able to send it 
him back, so I thought best to let ill alone.” 

“So you came near being starved to death!” 
said Eunice, in a tone that seemed to hint a 
reproach for his rashness and yet a certain 
pride in it. 

“T’d done harm enough in Walmhurst, with- 
out leaving debt behind me. And it’s much 
if you can believe what I tell you now, when— 
by my own showing—I told ¢hem such a parcel 
of lies.” 

“TI believe you,” she answered quietly, and he 
drew a long breath and went on. 

“T told them that I had to start long before 
light to meet this chap, and so I bid them good- 
bye then, as I must be off before they were up 
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in the morning. I was, for I didn’t wait a 
minute after I judged they were all asleep, but 
took what few things I could carry in my hand, 
and let myself out without making any noise. 
Walmhurst village was dark and quiet enough 
as I passed through it and left it behind me; 
and I’ve never heard a word from it or about 
it since.” 

“Where did you go, then, first ?” 

“T don't know! I didn’t know then; for it 
seemed to me that all the world was much the 
same to me. I walked on and on till I thought 
it must be near daybreak ; and then something 
seemed to drive me to go back—back to Braun- 
ton Lane, to see if /e was lying there still, by 
the edge of the wood, or if any one had found 
him yet.” 

“ But—did you go back ?” 

“Ay! I went. I knew I was a fool, but I 
went. It was not so late as I thought, for it 
was only just daylight when I got into the lane. 
I looked over the wall, and saw z¢ lying there 
still; and, God knows, if I could have changed 
places with that poor chap I would have done 
it, and glad. I kept saying to myself that I 
was a murderer, but I couldn't feel it. It 
seemed much more like a bad dream; as if I 
might wake up all at once and find itso. And 
then I began to wonder whether he was really 
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dead, though I’d been sure enough while I saw 
his face. In another minute I should have 
climbed the wall, and have gone up to take 
another look and make sure, whatever came 
of it. But just then I saw some one stirring, 
far away, near Morton’s cottage, on the other 
side of the fields; and I just turned and ran, 
and never looked behind me till ’d put many 
a mile between me and Walmhurst.” 

Leonard dropped his voice, as if the story 
was done. Spitewinter was close at hand, and 
Eunice must Summon up all her courage and 
banish all signs of grief and terror from her 
face, lest those at home should wonder and ask 
questions that could not be answered. But to 
her the story was not quite finished yet. 

“What did you do?” she asked. “Is it far 
from here, that place where you lived?” 

“ About eighty miles, I believe. What did I 
do? I walked, and starved, and parted with 
the few things I had with me, for a night’s 
lodging here, and something to eat there. I 
could have sold Jim, I suppose, but I was so 
lonely I didn’t see how I was to bear it without 
him; and when he slept on my arm of a night 
he kept ugly thoughts away, or at any rate I 
fancied so, Well, I got up among these moors 
at last; and by that time I had nothing left, 
and then—you know the rest!” 
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“T know!” answered Eunice, and could have 
wept, thinking of that day when she went 
lightly across the moor, with no presentiment 
of what was coming to her, to take up her 
woman’s burden of love and sorrow. But they 
were too close to the yard-gate for her to 
indulge in tears. 

“See!” said Leonard rapidly, “I cared for 
you that first moment that you came to me up 
yonder—but I never thought at first to have 
told you all this. And now I’ve told you every- 
thing—the whole truth, as they say we should 
confess to God. The parson said so in church 
to-night ; but I know nothing about that; I’ve 
never thought or cared. I have told you, and 
what you say is right I'll do, let it be what it 
may !” 

They were close to the house-door now, and 
in the light that streamed from the unshuttered 
window Eunice turned a startled face towards 
her companion. 

“Do?” she said. “What is there for any one 
todo?” And before he could answer the door 
opened, and old Mr. Godwin appeared on the 
threshold, a little impatient for their return, and 
almost ready to object to church-going, as a 
terrible hindrance to necessary work. 

All that night, sleeping or waking, Eunice 
was living over again the story that Leonard 
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had told her; grieving over his reckless un- 
cared-for youth, sharing his burden of dismay 
and repentance. 

But not till she was going about her work 
the next day did an answer to her own question 
come to her; and when it came it bore so un- 
welcome a face that at first she hurried it out 
of sight again. 

“What is there for any one to do?” she had 
asked, seeing nothing then that could be done 
by anybody, But now, as she went about her 
daily work, thinking all the while over Leonard’s 
position and trying to look at it from every 
point of view, a new idea suddenly struck her. 

Suppose some other man had been suspected 
in Leonard’s place? Possibly some one had 
been arrested—perhaps sent to prison for man- 
slaughter—perhaps even kung, for murder! 

Eunice knew little enough about courts of 
justice, or evidence ; or how much of the latter 
would be needed to hang a man. When the 
thought first occurred to her it frightened away, 
for the moment, all her reason, and made her 
sit down, pale and trembling, with a terrible 
feeling that some irrevocable wrong had been 
done already. But with a little time for thought 
that worst fear vanished, or nearly so. It was 
bad enough, without that, to think that an 
innocent man might now be languishing in 
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prison, bearing the penalty of what Leonard 
had done. 

Had Leonard thought of that? she wondered. 
If not, why should she put the thought into his 
head? It was all a miserable business, that 
nothing could set right; and he was not really 
guilty, he had not meant to do it, any more 
than the man who might now be suffering in 
his stead. 

“Whatever he did before, he has always 
been good to us,” said Eunice to herself, as if 
defying some unseen enemy of Leonard’s. “We 
could hardly do without him now, if we wanted 
to. I shall tell him, when we get a chance for 
a private word together, that there’s nothing to 
be done, but to be sorry for what is gone by, 
and forget it. He means to try and do right 
henceforward—and there’s no more to be said.” 

But, somewhat to her own surprise, Eunice 
found that she could not leave the matter there. 
Over and over again it had to be argued out; 
and though each time she convinced herself, the 
conviction would not last for more than five 
minutes. And presently she began to find that 
she was nervous—foolishly and unreasonably 
afraid—as she had never been since she was a 
tiny child afraid of the dark. 

All the common noises about the farm seemed 
like the voices of the police, come to look for 
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Leonard. Every dark corner seemed full of 
men, lurking secretly to take him. When some 
one called her name, it seemed like a cry for 
help, and when in the evening her father came 
in alone Eunice could hardly command her 
voice to ask calmly where Leonard was, so little 
would it have surprised her to hear that he had 
been arrested on his way home. 

He came in after a few minutes, just as usual ; 
and Eunice could smile at her fears, and re- 
minded herself again how unlikely it was that 
the police should track him to this out-of-the- 
world corner, even if he was suspected and 
sought after. 

But when she came to kneel at her prayers 
that night, her innate honesty told her wy she 
was so afraid. She could not commit her way 
and histo the Lord, now that she had determined 
to take her own way. She could not pray that 
he might be kept safe from those who perhaps 
were seeking him, when the price of his safety 
might be another man’sruin. For the first time 
in Eunice’s life a great gulf lay between her 
prayers and the thoughts that most filled her 
mind ; and she felt open and defenceless before 
any evil that might come near her. 

More than once during the next two days 
Leonard tried to make opportunity for a private 
word with Eunice, but each time she contrived 
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to put him off. Puzzled, he gave way to her, 
thinking that she must take her own time, and 
that when she had the word of advice to give 
for which he was waiting she would make her 
own time to give it. 

Meanwhile came market day, and Eunice went 
by herself to Barwellford, hoping that Leonard 
would zcf come to meet her on her way back, 
and so bring about an explanation for which 
she was not ready. 

He did not come, but she had hardly leisure 
to be glad of it, for she was carrying back some- 
thing that took up all her thoughts. Very few 
were the letters that ever came up Spitewinter 
way ; but, lying as it did outside the postman’s 
beat, it had long been the family habit to call 
at the Post-office as often as any other business 
brought them near it; and Eunice had called, 
and had received a letter addressed to her father, 
in Jack’s handwriting. 

Not for an instant was Eunice tempted to 
keep it back ; but she looked at it coldly enough 
as she carried it home. Little would she have 
dreamed two months ago that she would so 
regard Jack’s first letter. 

Neither did she trouble herself as to how 
she should introduce it to her father’s notice, 
Her place was to give it to him; and how he 
took it was his own business—and Jack’s, 
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So she handed it to him without any remark ; 
and the old man glowered at it, and grunted, 
and put it into his pocket unread. 

“Was that letter from Jack, father?” she 
asked presently; and Mr. Godwin answered 
shortly," Ves; 

“May I read it?” she asked again, and the 
old man turned upon her sharply enough. 

“JT haven’t read it myself yet,” he growled. 
“I don’t know that I sha// read it! It would 
serve him right if I just sent it back where it 
came from. Let be, lass, and don’t talk to me 
about that good-for-naught.” 


GauaAr Ri Re NTs 
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AOR along time Eunice did not know 
what had become of Jack’s letter, 
She was really in doubt as to what 
effect it was likely to have upon her 
father’s temper if she inquired about it, or 
showed any interest in her brother; and, just 
because she felt guilty towards him, her con- 
science would not let her meddle. If her father 
wrote to Jack, and he came home again, she 
must try to seem as glad as she knew she ought 
to be; and, if not, at least it should not be her 
fault. If she would not help, at any rate she 
would not hinder. 

Long afterwards she found out what Mr. 
Godwin had really done. He had put the letter 
aside at first unopened, trying to harden his 
heart to leave it so. Then curiosity, or some 
better feeling, had prevailed, and he had opened 
and read it. : 
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The one piece of news it contained he did not 
quite understand ; and, as Jack did not say, in 
so many words, that he was sorry for the 
quarrel and wished to come back, his father 
took offence anew. He had not sympathy 
enough to read between the lines, and see the 
young man’s penitence and longing for home 
behind the stereotyped little phrases of one 
to whom letter-writing was not easy. 

So the old man laid the letter aside, with an 
unacknowledged feeling of disappointment, and 
said to himself that the lad must write again 
before he should think it worth while to answer, 
And, since Eunice did not ask, he would not 
confess to her that he had ever humbled his 
pride so far as to open it. 

Eunice, in the meanwhile, had other things to 
think of. She would not make a chance for 
private talk with Leonard, but she was thinking 
of his confession night and day, and he knew 
that she was thinking of it. And every now 
and then his eyes met hers with a strange 
questioning look, that seemed to say somehow, 
“Jam waiting! Are you not ready yet?” 

“ What did he expect her to say to him?” she 
asked herself; and again the fear came over her 
that she might fail to be what he thought her, 
and lower, not only herself, but all goodness, 
and the source of all goodness, in his eyes, 
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Stronger and stronger grew that fear, until it 
swallowed up all thought of herself in the 
thought of him. And then, lying awake one 
night while the wild winds of early spring 
wailed and shriecked round the lonely little house, 
all at once it was clear to her what she must 
advise him to do. He had set fer, a poor, weak 
woman, in the place of his conscience, in the 
place of the voice of God; and she must speak 
the truth to him though it broke her heart in 
two. 

Very pale Eunice looked the next day, so 
that even old Aunt Kitty noticed it, and asked 
her if she ailed anything. But she would not 
let herself flinch. Quietly and easily she made 
an opportunity for Leonard to be in the cow- | 
shed with her at milking-time, and said to 
herself that now, at any rate, she should know 
if they were agreed on one most important — 
point, and whether her sweetheart was worthy 
of the love that she had given him almost 
unasked. , 

“Well?” said Leonard, looking tenderly into. 
her pale face, and the dark, steadfast eyes that 
had gathered a shadow into them of late. 

She came a little nearer, and spoke almost in 
a whisper, “I’ve been thinking; isn’t there a 
chance that some one may have been arrested— 
perhaps punished—in your place ?” 
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“Ah! you've thought of that! I thought you 
would. Yes! I suppose it’s likely enough.” 

“And you? What ought you to do if it 
ssa 

“T leave it to You,” he answered, “I said 
that you should settle for me.” 

She looked at him, and looked away again, 
and wrung her hands together, bursting into 
bitter, passionate tears. 

“It’s not right!” she cried reproachfully. 
“You oughtn’t to leave it to me. Why should 
I have to settle it, and break my heart ?” 

“Ts it hard on you? I didn’t mean it that 
way,’ he said, looking at her rather wistfully, as if 
it seemed to him that she did not quite under- 
stand. ‘Don’t cry, Eunice. I’m not worth it; 
and things are bad enough for me without 
having to think that I’ve made you so unhappy. 
Nay, then, Pll tell you what I’ve thought; but 
it’s for you to settle still. For my own part, I’d 
rather go.” 

In spite of herself Eunice started, and looked 
up in wonder, and Leonard answered the look. 

“Ay! you may well be surprised. That I 
should choose to leave this place and you, and 
go to disgrace and to prison, and, maybe, to the 
gallows! I wouldn’t have believed it of myself, 
if any one had told me beforehand. But, some- 
how, the notion of the man that’s, maybe, 
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suffering in my place sticks by me night and 
day. And I’d rather be honest, and be fit to 
love you, in the gaol, than live here with you 
and know I wasn’t worthy to look you in the 
face,” 

“You make too much of me,” said Eunice 
through her tears, as she had said once before. 

“No, I don’t. Well! but that’s only for 
myself. It’s you and your father I’m thinking 
of. Here’s lambing time coming on, and those 
two cows to calve, and more work that must be 
done than one strong man could do. Will he 
agree to get some one in my place, and could 
he get any one? You know that I’d serve him 
for less than any one else would, and that I’d 
serve him better, for your sake. It’s a comfort 
to me to think that at least I’ve been of some 
use since I came here. And I'll not leave you 
both without you say to me, ‘Go!’” 

Eunice’s tears were all dry now. Her heart 
was wrung, and yet she was glad and proud. 
If it was only for “er sake that he hesitated, she 
knew what to say to him; and, come of it what 
might, the man she loved had seen what was 
right, and chosen it. Not for nothing had she 
prayed for him ever since that day when she 
first found him lying senseless on the moor. 

But, ah! she had never dreamed that doing 
right could cost so dear. 
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Eunice was of the stuff of which martyrs are 
made, and, for a good cause, would have gone 
herself to the scaffold or the stake with much 
composure. But to send another was a very 
different matter, even if he had not been dearer 
to her than her own life. And she had her 
father to consider, as Leonard had reminded 
her. It was true that it would not be possible 
for him to get on alone, and yet he was very 
loth to admit that he was failing; and, even if 
he consented to engage some one else to help 
- him, it might be easier said than done, and 
probably would not last. It was not to be 
expected that he would take the fancy to 
another young man that he had taken to 
Leonard. 

“There’s one thing seems clear to me,” she 
said at last. “If any one’s been taken up in 
your place you ought to go and speak the truth, 
and get him set free. But if not, surely you 
are not bound to do anything. You didn’t mean 
it, and you're doing more good here than you 
would be in prison, or ” | 

She stopped with a shiver, and he under- 
stood, but did not finish the sentence for her. 

“Maybe!” he said. “I’ve thought of that 
too. But I don’t see how to find out.” 

“Is there no one you could write to and 
ask P” 
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“No one I could trust. There’s many a one 
that mightn’t szeax to tell of me; but if the 
police are looking out still, there’s no saying 
what they'll not hunt up. They may be after 
me; and if they once knew where I was I 
should have no chance to choose whether I’d 
give myself up or not!” 

“It will have been all in the papers, won’t 
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“Ay! but I hardly know where or how to 
met £0. see.” . 

“You must go to some one in the town. 
There are agents that undertake to get papers 
and such things. I believe there’s one against 
the Market Hall. You can tell him to get all 
the papers that you think likely. Tell him / 
want to see them, and he'll be less likely to 
suspect anything wrong.” 

“T will do that! And it’s understood that, 
if we find anything, I’m to act accordingly and 
go?” 

“Yes! And God grant we mayn’t find any- 


‘thing.” 


“Amen! Do you think I want to go and 
leave you?” 

The smile with which he spoke was sadder 
than -any tears; and if Eunice’s resolve did not 
break down, her courage did. She sobbed and 
cried as if the parting were come already, while 
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Leonard drew her close to him with a strong, 
comforting clasp, but said not a word, perhaps 
because he, too, needed comfort and could find 
none. 

“You'll not forget me, Eunice,” he said at 
last, “ even if I do have to go—to prison ?” 

“You know I never shall,’ she answered 
slowly, with a resolve too solemn for blushing 
over. “Perhaps we shall never be married; but 
I shall not forget you, any more than if I were 
your wife—‘till death us do part;’—and I 
think even death needn’t part people if they 
can but keep true and remember !” 

It was a strange sight that might have been 
seen, about a week or so after that, in the neat 
little “houseplace” at Spitewinter, in the even- 
ing, after the lamp had been lighted and the 
door closed for the night. 

The old farmer and “Aunt Kitty” sat in 
their usual places by the fire, exchanging a 
remark at long intervals; telling old stories or 
discussing to-morrow’s work; placidly taken up 
with very small matters, in spite of the long 
experience of life that had furrowed their fore- 
heads and turned their hair to grey. 

And behind them, near the lamp, with two 
small piles of newspapers on the table between 
them, sat Eunice and Leonard, their handsome 
young faces growing pinched and pale with 
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anxiety as each read on, with hardly a word on 
either side. 

They were but slow readers both of them, 
and nothing of all the items of news they read 
had power to interest them, except that Leonard 
started now and then as the name of some place 
or person came back to him like something out 
of a former life. But each, when he or she 
had waded carefully through a paper from one 
end to the other, laid it down with a long- 
drawn breath and looked across at the other 
with eyes that said “Not yet! There is nothing 
there.” : 

Mr. Godwin might wonder a little where the 
spirits of his two young people were gone, and 
why they had suddenly taken to reading with 
such intent interest, instead of talking all to- 
gether as they had been used to do, But he did 
not heed their doings much, Young folks, had 
their whims and fancies, he concluded; so he 
and Aunt Kitty carried on their quiet chat, 
little dreaming of the silent tragedy of fear and 
doubt and long-drawn-out suspense that was 
acted every evening close beside them. 

If it had been early winter and long nights 
the suspense would have been sooner over ; but 
the lamp-light time was comparatively short 
now, and neither Leonard nor Eunice had time 
to sit down to read while daylight lasted. 
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Eunice, indeed, might have snatched an hour 
or two now and then while the “menfolk” were 
out of the house, but something held her back 
from going on with the search without Leonard. 
Was she afraid that if she alone came upon the 
paragraph for which they were looking she 
might be tempted to hide it away or destroy it, 
and so keep her lover with her? If so, she 
would not own it, even to herself; but she 
locked the papers away in the daytime, and 
never touched them except when Leonard was 
there to look with her. 

And, after all, it was Leonard who found it. 
She knew that he had found something by the 
start he gave, and for the moment they looked 
across the table at each other, pale and silent, 
as if they had not expected this. 

Then he rose and brought his chair quietly 
round to the side of hers, and spread the paper 
before them both, and took her hand, which 
was cold and trembling, into the warm, com- 
forting grasp of his own, under the table. 

And so, together, they read it, finding not a 
little consolation even then in the fact that they 
qere together. 

Leonard had not been able to get all the 
papers in which he had thought it probable 
that the matter might be reported, and this 
paragraph referred to another which they had 
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certainly not seen, and which must have been 
in one of the missing numbers. 

“The man Davidson, who was arrested last 
week on suspicion of having been concerned in 
the poaching affray, when a watcher was shot 
on Mr. Millwood’s preserves at Walmhurst, has 
- been committed for trial at the 

“Did you know him?” asked Eunice, hardly 
above her breath, after she had read those 
ominous words till they seemed to swim before 
her eycs. 

“Ay! I know him, if he’s the Davidson ’m 
thinking of; and Ze was out that night with that 
gang from the town that I told you of.” 

“What sort of man was he?” she asked 
again, in the same cautious undertone. 

“A regular bad lot! As bad as I’ve often 
heard of, and a deal worse than anything you 
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could fancy,” he answered, smiling rather 
Deterly. “But hes not a murderer, all the 
same, and oughtn’t to fare like one.” 

“Then he’s not likely to have a character 
that would help him, or to find any one to speak 
for him?” 

“No! and so——” 

He stopped, and they sat silent, looking down 
upon those few bald words that meant so much 
to them; while, by the fire. Mr. Godwin was 
telling a long story of some man he had known 
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whose father stole a sheep and was hanged for 
ite swup at sizes, . 

Leonard’s clasp tightened on Eunice’s hand, 
and he called her attention to the date of the 
paper. It was early in the December of the 
year before. 

“When were the Assizes?” she whispered, 
her eyes growing wide with a new fear. 

“T don’t know; I can’t remember! I did 


know once, but I can’t be sure now. I must go, 
as soon as may be. And pray God—pray God 
that I mayn't be too late!” 
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brought against him. But it was not again 
alluded to, and the papers soon came to an end, 
since Leonard had not thought it necessary to 
order any later than the beginning of the year. 

He remembered, or thought he remembered, 
that the assizes did not take place till some 
time in the spring ; and beyond that he knew 
nothing, but that he must lose no time, and that 
the thing that he must do would not bear talking 
about. 

Eunice would not ask him anything further 
as to the character of the man who was now in 
prison, probably, in his stead ; and he would not 
let himself think of that side of the matter. To 


suffer for the sake of right and justice might be 
G 


through the rest of the newspapers 
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all very well and necessary ; but to give up love 
and home, and credit and character, for the sake 
of James Davidson—who ought to have been in 
gaol long since for other matters, and who, out 
of it, did little but harm to himself and every- 
body else, that was a very different thing. 

The first thing to be considered was what was 
to become of Mr. Godwin when his right-hand 
man was gone. The old man had aged a great | 
deal during the winter, and had come to depend 
very much upon Leonard. To leave him at a 
moment’s notice would be cruel ; but long notice 
he could not have. 

“T shall tell him to-night that I must go,” said 
Leonard to Eunice the next morning ; and dared 
not trust himself to say more. 

When the evening came it did not seem to be 
avery favourable time. The farmer was tired 
and out of sorts, and rather inclined to be 
cantankerous. Eunice had been anxious about 
him for several days, and she was more uneasy 
now; but she dared not say to Leonard, 
“Wait!” 

So, presently, when he had grumbled himself 
into a quieter mood—soothed, perhaps, by his 
pipe—the young man came forward and stood 
before him, leaning against the high mantelshelf, 
and gatheting together all his resolution to speak 
and banish himself from his paradise. 
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“Mr. Godwin,” he began, “you've been very 
good to me ever since I came; and you and 
your daughter saved my life first of all—I 
haven't forgotten that.” 

“Well, go on, lad,” growled the old man; 
“when folks begin talking in that way they 
mostly want something. Goon!” 

“Ah! but I want nothing—only that you 
shouldn't think me ungrateful; for I’ve been 
very glad to stop here all this while—and God 
knows I'd be glad enough to stop on still—but 
I must leave you.” 

“Why? What's that about?” asked Mr. 
Godwin, sharply. 

“I’ve had some news—that is, I’ve heard 
something that takes me away. I must goas 
soon as ever I can—next Saturday, if you can 
get some one in my place.” 

Aunt Kitty was staring in surprise and 
dismay, and Eunice kept her head bent down 
over her work, yet she knew just how her father 
looked. 

The old man was ready to break out in anger, 
but he restrained himself with what was, for him, 
a wonderful effort at self-control. 

“Heard something? How should you hear 
anything up here? If it’s more wage you want, 
why can’t you say so, like a man?” 

“Tt isn’t more wage I want,” answered 
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Leonard, sadly, leaning his forehead against his 
arm and staring down into the fre. “Id stay 
and serve you for no wage at all, if that were 
all.”’ 

“Then I suppose you’ve got tired of this dull 
place? Well! I dare say it’s dull to a stranger, 
though J never found it so.” 

The old man seemed to hesitate—he also 
looking into the fire; and then turned abruptly, 
spreading out his wrinkled hands with a sudden | 
gesture. 

“Come!” he said. “I never thought to beg 
of any one to stay with me that didn’t want 
to; but if you'll stay I'll make it convenient to 
give you a holiday now and again to go down 
in the town and have a bit of pleasuring. And 
I might raise your wages a bit, if times mend.” 

Something like a sob climbed into Leonard’s 
throat, and-roughened the tone of his answer. 

“It isn't pleasure, any more than money, 
Don’t I tell you that I would stay if I could?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by would and 
could! If you will go—go! I suppose you 
know you'll lose a week’s wage for want of a full 
week’s notice?” 

“Haven't I said that money’s neither here nor 
there? I think you would be more sorry for me 
than angry with me, Mr. Godwin, if you knew 
the rights of it all. And I can’t tell you.” 
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The farmer’s last speech had been angry 
enough ; but something in the young man’s tone 
touched him again, and puzzled him as well. 
And, looking up, he caught sight of his daughter's 
face, bent down over her work with a close 
attention that struck him as being not altogether 
natural. 

“Eunice, my lass,” he said, “is there aught 
you've got to be doing out yonder? Just step 
out there, you and your aunt, and let me and 
Leonard have a word to ourselves.” 

Quietly the girl gathered up her work and 
went out. Leonard gave her an appealing look, 
and she answered it by one full of tenderness ; 
but, none the less, she went, and took away the 
old woman with her. She knew her father’s 
temper better than he did; and knew that, now 
the matter was once spoken of, it must be 
thoroughly talked out and settled. 

Old Godwin was silent a moment after they 
were gone, studying the young man’s downcast 
yet resolute face and despondent attitude. 
When he spoke it was in a more friendly, 
fatherly tone than he had used as yet. 

“My lad,” he said, “I’m not afraid of your 
thinking, as some coarse chaps might do, that 
I’m throwing my girl at your head; but I’ve 
fancied now and again that you'd a liking for 
her, and I'd be glad just to know if it is so?” 
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“Tt is!” answered Leonard briefly. “ Not 
that I’m good enough for her ; but, if'I’m not to 
tell a lie about it, I can’t say that I don’t love 
her” 

“Then has she said ‘Nay’ to you? Is it that 
that’s driving you off in such a hurry?” 

“No, it’s nothing to do with her, one way or 
the other. If that was all, I’d stay and try to be 
good enough for her.” 

The old man rose and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder, dropping his voice to a confidential 
undertone. 

“Look here, my lad. Eunice’s a good lass, 
though I say it that am her father. The man 
that gets her for a wife will do well. Ay! as 
the Scripture says—‘ She'll do him good and 
not evil all the days of his life.’ It’s ill to say 
what women want; but if I bid her I think 
she’d take you, and not be altogether unwilling, 
neither.” 

Leonard drew a long breath, but he made 
no answer; and the other looked for a moment 
at his half-averted face, and then went on, 
erowing more eager as the task of persuasion 
seemed more difficult than he had expected. 

“Td make a son of you, as I should have 
a right to do by the husband of my daughter— 
a good, dutiful girl that never crossed me in her 
life. And the old place would keep us three, 
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as it’s kept me and my father and grandfather 
before me. We might be very comfortable; 
and you're not the chap to bear malice because 
I may speak a bit sharp now and again. I was 
always hasty ; but in my heart I wish you well, 
my lad.” 

His voice grew very wistful and eager; and 
something in the picture his words conjured up 
broke down the calm that Leonard had been 
trying so hard to maintain. 

“Don't!” he cried sharply, turning away. 
“You're doing the devil’s work, tempting me to 
stay. As if it wasn’t hard enough to stand 
out against him already! MHaven’t I warned 
you that you wouldn’t want to keep me if you 
knew ?” 

“Oh, well,’ answered Mr. Godwin, in a tone 
of deep offence, “if you take it teat way there’s 
no more to be said. I never thought to make 
the offers to any man that I have to you, and 
perhaps I’m rightly served for lowering myself 
so much. You may take yourself off as soon 
as you like, and no doubt we shall make shift 
somehow without you.” | 

It was his turn now to move away, and again 
the young man drew a long, sobbing breath, 
half with pain, half relief that the struggle was 
over. 

“Tl put things as straight as I can,” he said, 
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humbly, “and go either on Friday night, the 
last thing, or on Saturday morning. And I 
believe there’s a young man down in the village, 
of the name of Reynolds, that would come if 
you wanted him—at any rate for a bit.” 

“T managed my own matters before you were 
born, young man,” answered the old farmer, 
without turning his head; “and I dare say Ican 
manage them yet.” 

“ Let’s part friends, at any rate,” said Leonard, 
very sadly. “You've been very good to me, 
and I’ve served you faithfully as far as I could, 
and as long as I dared to stay.” 

Mr. Godwin would not condescend to answer. 
He marched out of the room without even look- 
ing round ; and, after a moment, Leonard, too, 
went out, first into the farmyard to attend to 
his last duties there for the night, and then out 
of the back gate and along the footpath, and 
out on to the bare moor. 

He knew the spot well enough which he 
wished to find. He could have found it even 
without the light of the little crescent moon that 
was just sinking in the west. It was the hollow 
where Eunice had found him—where he had 
first seen her face. 

Only two more days, and he must see that 
face no more! Two more days, and he would 
be hurrying back to the doom from which shen 
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he had been straining every nerve to escape— 
hurrying back to fling himself into an ocean of 
trouble and disgrace beyond which he could 
see no shore. 

It might be well enough for Eunice, and like 
herself, to promise that she would be true to 
him always, even in prison. But if his sentence 
qwas the prison, and for a long while, he must 
set her free from that promise. She ought not 
to be tied to a gaol-bird—the companion of 
thieves and murderers. No; when he turned 
his back upon the lonely little farm it must be 
with the full expectation of seeing Spitewinter 
and Eunice no more—of losing for ever those 
who had known and loved him in this new life, 
as he had already lost the few who had known 
and loved him in the old. 

What wonder if, as he stood there looking by 
the dim moonlight across the rusty heather, 
Leonard could have found it in his heart to wish 
that Eunice had found him there too late, and 
that her arms that night had been his last 
pillow ? 

And yet—no! In his vague, confused fashion 
he felt, as many another had felt before him, 
that it was good to have known and loved what 
was good, even if the knowledge and the love 
seemed to have brought nothing but pain. 

“Tt was a life for a brute beast, not for a 
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man,” he thought, looking back upon the old, 
carcless, light-hearted days that had brought 
him to ¢his. “I ought to be thankful that I 
wasn’t left to die like a dog, and end as I’d 
begun. ... Ske believes that God watches over 
us all, and for “er it must be true.... Then 
surely it was not for nothing that I was brought 
here to her,and she was led to care for me?.. 

I ought to have stayed here with her, and let 
her teach me; but I’m not fit, I suppose, to go 
to such an easy school as that would be. Well, 
it’s a rough school that I’m going to, as it is; 
and it’s my own fault that I must go there. But 
if I could think there was any good to be got 
by it—anything that would make me more fit 
to meet her again some: day—it would be a 
comfort ; the only comfort I’m like to have, and 
more than I deserve.” 

* * * * * 

Mr. Godwin went about his work the next 
day with never a word or a look for Leonard. 
But he looked very ill and downcast, and the 
young man was too repentant to resent his want 
of politeness. 

And before middle day the old man gave up 
work and went indoors; and when Leonard 
came in he found him crouched over the fire, 
without even a pipe or an old newspaper by way 
of occupation. He knew himself too much in 
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disgrace to venture to ask Mr. Godwin how he 
felt himself; but he could see that Eunice was 
anxious, even without asking questions. 

In the evening matters were just the same, 
and presently the old man took himself off to 
bed, after refusing everything that his daughter 
could offer him in the way of supper. 

“He is vexed at the thought of your going,” 
said Eunice sadly; “and he is ill besides. I 
have seen it coming on for days. Oh, if only 
you need not go!” 

The words slipped out almost in spite of her 
will, under the pressure of her keen anxiety. 
But she repented of them the instant they were 
spoken, as she saw how Leonard winced as though 
they hurt him. 

“Don’t you know where your brother is? 
Couldn’t you send for him?” asked he, with an 
effort, after a moment. 

“T don’t know. Father had a letter from him, 
I believe, the other day; but I don’t know 
if he even read it. He didn’t open it while I 
was by, and he told me nothing about it. If he 
were to be very ill I might take upon myself to 
look for the letter and send for Jack; but I 
daren’t without.” | 

“Perhaps he will be better in the morning. 
Has he said anything to you about hiring that 
chap Reynolds?” 
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“No. I don’t believe he’s thought about him 
again, and I daren’t remind him.” 

“Well, I'll get down and see him to-morrow, 
and perhaps persuade him to come up and afply 
for the place. A trifle in hand, that he needn’t 
name to your father, would perhaps prevail upon 
him to do that, and to take a hard word or two 
without being driven away.” 

“Tt might ; but——” 

“Nay; Ill see to that. I’ve got what your 
father has paid me, when [d have been glad 
enough to serve him without wages ; and I shall 
have little use for money where I’m going.” 

Very early the next morning—or rather while 
it was still night—Eunice was knocking at the 
door of the little chamber above the stable, 
where Leonard slept. 

“Leonard! Are you awake? I know-you 
will help me. My father is very ill, and we want 
you to go for the doctor. Aunt Kitty thinks 
it is—a stroke!” 
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he hurried down the long, winding 
road, in the clear, grey light of the 
- early morning, towards Barwellford. 
And yet it was not possible to think to any 
purpose, for what he must do in the future 
would depend upon whether Mr. Godwin was 
really so ill as the women thought him, and 
that the doctor must say, if he could. 

“Tf only you need not go,” Eunice had said, 
-and bitterly the young man’s heart echoed her 
words. If only he had lived in the fear of God 
and man, and had a clean record behind him in 
the past, and could stay with the woman he 
loved, and help her in her distress, without any 
fear of terrible wrong and harm coming of it! 

And as he passed along the street a placard— 
the broadside of one of the cheap weekly papers 
—caught his eye, and made him start, turning 
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him for the moment so dizzy that he could 
hardly read the rest of it. 

“Execution of- ” No! the name was 
“ Robinson, the Portsmouth murderer,’ not David- 
son. 

“They could hardly call that murder, who- 
ever they prove it against,’ thought Leonard, 
recovering himself a little. “And surely they 
couldn't prove it against any one but me. But 
if by chance they ad, and that name had been 
Davidson, I’d have been worse than Cain! I 
ought to be off this very day; and yet how can 
I leave her like this? Oh, was there ever any 
one in such a strait before?” 

The doctor was in, as might have been 
expected at such an hour in the morning, and, 
noticing with keen professional eye that the 
young man looked more wearied than the seven 
miles’ walk could account for, he offered to give 
him a lift on his way home again. 

Leonard accepted gratefully ; but when they 
reached the village he got down and went to 
see John Reynolds, of whom he had heard that 
he was out of work. 

Alas! Reynolds had got an offer of employ- 
ment in the village, nearer to his own home by 
a long way than Spitewinter, and with a farmer 
who had not the reputation for bad temper that 
poor old Godwin had acquired. 
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Leonard walked slowly up the three long 
hilly miles that still lay between him and 
Spitewinter—slowly, because he was at his wits’ 
end. 

It was not the time for hiring farm-men, and 
it was only by an accident that Reynolds had 
been at liberty. There was no one else in the 
neighbourhood who would be likely to take 
such a situation ; and it would never do to get 
any one from a distance, of whose character they 
knew nothing, and leave Eunice to his mercy. 

“She may think of something, but it passes 
me,” said the young man to himself discon- 
solately. 

But when he reached the house there was 
little chance of being able to consult his counsel- 
lor. She was busy upstairs with her father, and 
he himself must snatch a hasty meal and set 
about the morning’s work that had waited too 
long already. He saw no-one but old Aunt 
Kitty, who shook her head and looked solemn, 
but was obliged to own that the doctor thought 
that there was no danger at present, and that, if 
all went well, the old man would recover con- 
sciousness before long. 

“Tt’s much if he ever has the use of his limbs 
rightly again,’ said she, and went off with a 
general survey of all the “strokes” and seizures 
she had known and heard of, in the midst of 
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which Leonard. had to leave her and go to his 
work. 

When he came in towards evening Eunice 
met him, looking pale and worn, but quiet, and 
even cheerful. 

“He is better already,” she said. “Won't 
you come upstairs and see him?” 

“T’d be glad enough,” he answered, “but you 
know he was vexed with me yesterday and the 
night before. Won’t it put him about to see 
mew: 

“No, I think not. He can’t speak rightly 
yet, but I’m sure he understands what I say, 
and when I said something about you just now, 
and mentioned what you were doing, he looked 
quite pleased, and smiled.” 

The old farmer’s thin, wrinkled face was not 
likely to change much in illness, at least at 
first. 

He tried to speak, and seemed a little put 
out at finding that his voice would not obey his 
will, but his eyes followed his daughter about 
quite intelligently, and he half held out his 
hand to Leonard with a look of greeting. He 
had forgotten or forgiven the young man’s 
offence, and it seemed to please him to hear 
the two young people talking together, and 
discussing what had been done and was still to 
be done on the farm. 
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Leonard had still to go out again, but he 
contrived to say one word to Eunice in private. | 

“T’ve been to see after Reynolds, and he 
won't come, and I can’t hear of any one else. I 
must have a bit of talk with you to-night, for I 
can't see my way at all.” 

“Aunt Kitty will sit with father later on,’ 
she said, then hesitated, and came a little nearer. 
“TT shall ask God, of course, to show us what 
we had better do. And won’t you do the same? 
He says that if two shall agree what they’ll ask 
it shall be done for them———”’ 

She was a homely figure enough in her 
working-dress, with the pan of milk she was 
about to scald held in her bare, shapely arms. 
But Leonard looked upon her with reverence, 
almost with awe. To him she was saint and 
prophetess, and not without reason, for by her 
truth and faith in the unseen he too was learning 
to desire truth above all things, and to feel after 
God if haply he might find Him. All the same, 
he went away without a definite promise—with 
only that look, which she might understand as 
she chose. He was ashamed to think how 
seldom he had prayed ; how nothing, perhaps, 
less than this sore strait would have driven 
him to call on God. And he was not sure 
whether he couw/d pray now, with this and other 
feelings to hold him back. 

II 
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Perhaps he could not have done so in set 
phrases and on his knees; but as he went about 
his work, and thought again of Eunice going 
about 4ér work, and trusting that God would 
help them, some voice in his heart cried out to 
Him who made it—a cry almost without words, 
but eloquent enough— 

‘* Alas! we feel too strong, in weal, 
To need Thee on our road, 
But woe being come, that soul is dumb 
That crieth not to God.” 

When Leonard and Eunice were left alone — 
together that night to hold their council she 
turned upon him a more cheerful face than he 
had expected. She looked burdened, indeed, 
but not bowed down by all her cares, and her 
first words surprised him a little. 

“You won't leave us just yet, then,” she said. 
“Tf Reynolds won’t come, and there’s no one 
else, you won't leave me to take care of the 
farm by myself—lambs, and calves, and all?” 

“No,” he answered, wondering, but with a 
dogged kind of resolve. “I said that if: you 
bade me stay I’d stay. But——” 

“Oh, I know,” she said, and sighed. “It can 
only be for a short time—perhaps for a very 
short time. But somehow—I was foolish, I 
‘suppose. I felt as glad just now of the let-off 
as if it had been for altogether. We shall have 
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these few days anyhow, even if we never have 
any more,” 

“Ay! but if I wait too long it may be no use 
my going at all. Suppose the man should be 
hanged, and I not have done anything? And 
every day he’s in prison even is something 
I’m cheating him out of, and can never pay him 
Back.” | 

“T’ve thought of that, and I’ve thought of 
what we must do. You must write a letter to 
the magistrate in your town, and tell him all 
about it, and that you mean to give yourself up 
as soon as it’s possible ; and we'll post it some- 
how so that they’ll not be able to trace it here. 
Then surely they’ll let the other man go, or, at 
any rate,do him no harm. Then, as soon as 
we can see our way, so that the dumb animals 
shan’t starve or die for want of some one to look 
after them, you shall follow your letter, and 
keep your promise.” 

She spoke in all the simplicity of her utter 
ignorance of the world and its ways; and 
Leonard, as far as courts of law were concerned, 
was almost as ignorant and as siinple as she. 
All he wanted to do was to reconcile his duty to 
the man who was, perhaps, suffering in his 
place, with his duty to the old man who had 
been good to him, and who might be ruined if 
he was to be deserted now. And this plan 
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seemed to him a way of doing this, so simple 
and straightforward that he only wondered it 
had not occurred to him before. 

“T'll write the letter, more especially if you'll 
help me,” he said. “But how are we to get it 
posted ?” 

“There’s a girl I know went from near here 
to Birmingham. I'll send it to her, fastened up 
and stamped, and get her to post it, and in a big 
place like that they’ll never ¢hzzk even to trace it.” 

Like two children they planned the important 
letter together, and never dreamed, any more 
than children, that it would not be implicitly 
believed and instantly acted upon. And indeed, 
without intending to do so, they made of it 
between them such a quaint, unworldly, ex- 
traordinary epistle that many a magistrate 
would have been tempted to believe and act 
upon it in spite of his better—that is to say, his 
more worldly—judgment. 

But, as it happened, no magistrate ever saw 
that letter, though Leonard directed it so 
carefully to the only J.P. of his acquaintance, 
and Eunice enclosed it with equal care to her 
friend in Birmingham, 

The letter once sent off, Leonard felt the 
reprieve almost as Eunice had done, and went 
about his work on the farm as though he had 
never thought of leaving it so soon, 
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Only, to satisfy his conscience, he made it 
known among their few neighbours that he was 
thinking of going away, and that some one would 
be wanted to take his place. 

Mr. Godwin improved slowly, but surely, as 
the doctor had promised, and was getting back 
his strength and his power of speech. He 
seemed to have forgotten all his anger against 
Leonard, or, perhaps, did not remember that the 
young man had ever. talked of going away. 
They talked over the business of the farm to- 
gether. He was pleased when any scrap of 
news came up their way from Barwellford, or 
from the village. His memory seemed fairly 
good, even for trifles that had happened just 
before his attack, but in one matter his head 
was confused, or rather had taken up a wrong 
idea. He was convinced that Leonard and 
Eunice were going to marry, and that soon, and 
that Leonard would stay with them always, 
and be the son of his old age. 

Leonard could not find it in his heart to try 
to argue him out of this belief, and nothing that 
Eunice could say had any effect. They could 
only wait till the old man should grow stronger, 
and his mind clearer, or, at any rate, till facts 
should speak for themselves. 

But meanwhile the fancy did not make 
Leonard’s hard task any easier. It was hard to 
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hear that spoken of as a matter of course which 
he knew too well could never be; and harder, 
perhaps, for his impatient young manhood to 
bear than for Eunice, who was more used to 
practise patience. 

It was about a week after Mr: Godwin had 
been taken ill, when Leonard was one day down 
in the village, that old Mrs, Reynolds came out 
of her cottage door to speak to him. 

“Our John’s at liberty again, or, at least, he 
will be on Saturday,” she said. “They were 
telling me that you were wanting to leave, so I 
thought Id just let you know.” 

“Qn Saturday? How’s that?” asked 
Leonard, stopping short, but hardly hearing 
a word of the long explanation that followed,— 
how the man whose place Reynolds had been 
taking had been ill, and how he had got well 
again, and come back to his work, and the 
farmer had taken him on without regard to all 
the promises he had made to ‘ our John.’” 

“T shall have to tell Eunice, and advise her to 
engage him, and then—go!” Leonard was 
thinking; and he left Mrs, Reynolds abruptly, 
and went his way home, with a heart full of 
bitterness. 

He was jealous of John Reynolds, as he 
would have been of any man, young or old, 
who would take fzs place and 7s work, and 
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do for Eunice what 4e could do for her no 
more, 

And out of his jealousy came suddenly a new 
thought,—perhaps a temptation, though at first 
he did not take it for one. 

If only he could make Eunice his wife, so that 
wherever he went he might think of her as his 
own, a treasure that no one could take from 
him! If she would go with him to the 
registrar's office on Friday, and marry him! 
Then on Saturday he would go on his way to 
prison, or whatever else awaited him. 

If life was really as dark henceforth as it 
sometimes looked, at least there would be some 
one in the world belonging to him and thinking 
of him. Hehad no idea that what he was think- 
ing of would be impossible ; that nearly three 
weeks’ notice would be required at the registrar’s 
office just at the church. Like many more ot 
his class, he fancied that the ceremony, such as 
it was, would be undertaken for them at a 
moment’s notice on payment of the fee,—at 
least he hoped so, never having spoken to any 
one on the subject before, and not daring to do 
so now. Eunice would surely consent, he 
thought, considering where he was going, and 
that it was she who was sending him; con- 
sidering, too, that he could plead her father’s 
wish and consent. 
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The other side of the question—Eunice’s 
position as a deserted wife whose husband was 
in prison—had hardly occurred to him.” He 
was not selfish by nature, but up to the time of 
the great catastrophe that had cut his life in two 
he had been selfish by habit. And, for the 
time, even the thought of her welfare was lost 
in the longing to have her for his own ; some- 
thing that would be his—at least, in thought 
and memory—when everything else had been 
taken from him, even his name, and he was only 
number something or other in a whitewashed 
cell inside the great prison walls. 

“Eunice,” he said that night, in one of their 
rare brief opportunities for private talk, 
“Reynolds can come the end of this week, if 
you want him.” 

“Then you must go?” she said, her brown 
cheek growing paler, and her hand instinctively 
seeking his. 

“Ay, we know that. And I think I’d as 
soon go at once as know all the while that it 
must come to that. But, Eunice, there’s one 
thing you might do to make it easier for me if 
you would. You said that you would be true 
to me as if you were my wife. Will you— 
marry me—before I go?” 
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surprise and consternation. Then 
she answered simply— 

“We couldn't! There isn’t time 
to-put up the banns.” 

“T know there’s not time enough for us to be 


married in church. But I believe we could be 
married by the registrar. And that would 
make you my wife; so that I shouldn’t mind 
leaving you so much.” 

Again Eunice was silent a moment, thinking. 

A marriage without a prayer or a blessing 
was not what would ever have satisfied her, had 
she been free to choose. But she knew that 
what she would have called “a right marriage” 
was out of the question now. The blessing and 
the prayer, the simple homely festival day, or 
the hearty good wishes of the neighbours who 
had known her all her life; all these could never 
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be hers, any more than a happy straightforward 
love-story like other girls’. She could never 
believe that a registrar’s word could make a © 
true marriage for a Christian woman. If 
Leonard ever came back the first thing they 
must do must be to go to church together. 

But could she not none the less give Leonard 
what he wanted now ?—take the ring and make 
the promise, and bear the burden of married 
life without its joy—if only by so doing she 
could make things a little easier for him? 

She did not, any more than Leonard, realize 
fully what her position would be in such a case; 
but that was chiefly because she was little used 
to thinking of her own wants and wishes: and 
of the practical difficulty—or rather impossi- 
bility—-she knew no more than he did. 

“Tf you wish it—if you think we can!”—she 
said at last; but her heart sank, even in the 
midst of Leonard’s thanks and praises and 
loving words. 

“Tm willing to do my part,” she said again, 
as they parted, “but somehow I can’t feel to 
think that it'll ever be!” 

Leonard, for his part, was not light-hearted, 
but his will held firm. 7Z%zs much, at any rate, 
he would snatch for his own, in spite of the 
dreary fate that his own folly had worked out 
for him. If he sad misgivings, he did not mean 
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to let them cheat him out of it. And so the 
week went on. He had meant to go down to 
Barwellford beforehand to make inquiries; but 
did not think it would be really wecessary. And 
there was so much to do, so much to see to, if 
he was to leave things at all as he would like 
to leave them for Eunice’s comfort when he was 
gone, that it seemed quite as much as he could 
hope to do to get straight in time for their 
wedding journey on Friday, and his own going 
away on Saturday. 

Their “wedding journey ”—his own “going 
away!” The one must follow the other as 
surely as the night the day—and it was his own 
fault ! 

Leonard too had had his dreams, especially 
in his better, quieter hours; of a wife, and a 
home, and many other good things that now 
were far enough out of his reach. His highest 
dreams had never promised him such a wife as 
Eunice, or such a home as she would have made 
him; and now he was to win them, and lose 
them, both in a day. Truly he needed all his 
patience, as he thought of the light-hearted 
careless misspent anys that had brought him 
to this! 

It was the evening of Thursday, and growing 
late, when Eunice, with a shawl drawn over her 
head and yet shivering a little in the keen 
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spring wind, came to look for Leonard among 
the outhouses at the far side of the farmyard. 

“It’s a tramp,” she said. “A poor creature, 
and he begs so hard I don’t know what to do 
with him. I’ve given him a: bit and sup, of 
course, but he wants to stay and lie somewhere 
here for the night.” 

“Well, and what do you think about it?” 
asked Leonard, prepared to follow her across 
the yard. 

“T don't like the looks of him, somehow. 
And father never would have any tramps about. 
But he says his feet are so bad he can’t go any 
further ; and he made me look at one of them, 
and it was all blisters.” 

She looked very compassionate, and almost 
ready to yield; but. Leonard shook his head. 

“We oughtn’t to let him stop, if your father 
wouldn’t have approved,” he said. 

“No, I suppose not. But I was thinking, 
if it had been you—and you were as hard put 
to it once, you know——.” 

Leonard flushed up to his dark hair. He did 
not like to think of those days of destitute 
wandering, and the thought that had softened 
Eunice towards the stranger hardened him the 
rather. 

“Tl see him, and settle it,’ he said hastily. 
“You're too soft-hearted to deal with that sort.” 
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And he opened the back door and_ strode 
through the little house, and out into the tiny 
blue-washed porch, with its short stone bench, 
on which the tramp was lounging wearily. 

He was a man neither young nor old, evi- 
dently a tramp born and bred: one of that 
class who never work if they can help it, and 
who, poor souls! perhaps could not do a hard 
day’s work, even with the most splendid pros- 
pects of wages to follow. 

Certainly his looks were such as Eunice might 
be pardoned for not liking, as he sat there 
munching the bread that she had given him, 
and drinking milk out of a large blue mug. 

His face fell as he caught sight of Leonard, 
and guessed, perhaps, that he would be harder 
to persuade than the women. But he made his 
request in a hoarse, sunken voice, and would 
not at first take a refusal. 

“T’ve come a matter of twenty miles to-day,” 
he said, looking not at Leonard, but at the 
opposite wall. “I don’t think I could do 
another, not if it was ever so.” 

“T doubt you'll have to,” answered Leonard, 
briefly. “But it’s easy walking down to the 
village, and you'll get taken in there.” 

“In a place like this there’s surely a cow> 
house or a pig-sty where a chap might lie and 
do no harm.” 
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“T can’t take upon myself to say there is. 
I’m not the master here. And the master 
won't have any of your sort about.” 

It was true, and yet Leonard’s conscience 
smote him, for what better had 4e been when 
old Godwin took Azm in, thus showing himself 
kinder than his word ? 

“How’s a chap to know whether any one 
down yonder ’ill take him in?” grumbled the 
man, “This doesn’t seem to be much of a 
Christian country, this here!” 

“About the same as most, for that!” answered 
Leonard, coolly; but he was fumbling in his 
pocket as he spoke, and took out a sixpence. 
“Here,” he added, “you'll get a night’s lodging 
if you pay for it, anyhow. And now youd best 
be off. It’s a straight road down to the village 
—you can’t well miss it; but you'll be better 
to get down before it’s dark.” | 

The man took the sixpence ungraciously 
enough, and Leonard had a suspicion that it 
would probably be spent at the first public- 
house he came across, before he sought out a 
convenient haystack to spend the night under. 
But Leonard’s conscience was quieted, at any 
rate, as he watched the footsore, shambling 
figure go slowly off down the road and out of 
sight. If he had watched a little longer, till 
the dusk had almost deepened into darkness, he 
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might have seen it come slowly back, steal into 
the field adjoining the farmyard, round by the 
backs of the outhouses, and so in at the field 
gate, and across the yard towards the steps that 
led up into the long, low chamber where the 
straw and cut hay was stored. 

- By that time, however, Leonard was within 
doors, little dreaming of any such thing, trying 
to talk cheerily to the old farmer of his day’s 
doings, and saying all the while to himself, over 
and over again, “ Only one night more.” 

Though he had no fear of the man coming 
back, he could not get that forlorn miserable 
figure out of his head. 

“That’s what I should have been like if I'd 
gone on a little longer as I was,” he thought, 
“unless I’d died first on yon moor, Nay, what 
better am I now, for that matter? Ae doesn’t 
know where to go, and / know where I’m 
going, because it’s to prison. That’s the differ- 
ence, as far as I can see, betwixt him and me; 
and I doubt if he’d change.” 

Another thought, to which he would not 
listen, was whispering itself in his ear, and he 
started up to escape from it and went to finish 
some little contrivance which he had been 
arranging for Eunice’s comfort. Ever since he 
came to Spitewinter his leisure time had been 
given up to various little schemes and devices 
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to save her trouble; and during these last few 
days they had been his chief consolation. 

Nevertheless, the thought stayed by his side, 
and went up to his little chamber with him 
when he went to bed, and stood over him as he 
lay, sleepless, in spite of the healthy weariness 
that came of his long day’s work in the fresh air. 

“What would you have said if you had 
known that that man wanted to marry a girl 
like Eunice?” asked that persistent, trouble- — 
some thought. And again, “Are you any better 
than he?” And again, “Are you not worse 
than he, as far as you can tell?” And, last of 
all, “If you are a man, you will give her back 
her promise and leave her free; free to marry 
a better man (and, God knows, she will easily 
find one!), and be happy without you.” 

“Tt’s all true enough,” said Leonard, sullenly, 
to himself; “but I can’t do it. Things are 
hard enough on me without giving up the one 
little scrap of comfort I might have.” 

Little he dreamed that the comfort he thought 
himself not able to give up was utterly out of 
his reach, that by no possibility could he and 
Eunice be married on the morrow. And well 
for him, perhaps, that he did zot know, that he 
was left to fight out the battle with himself, and 
trample down the selfish longing. For it came 
to that, at last. Little by little true love got 
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the upper hand—the thought of the girl who 
never thought of herself, and who had done him 
nothing but good since first he saw her face. 

He had done #er harm enough already—had 
shadowed her life with his troubles, and made 
her share his anxieties. He need not make her 
share his shame as well, and bind her for life 
to a felon, a jail-bird. Need not, and would 
not! ‘There would be no wedding to-morrow. 

The old eight-day clock downstairs struck 
twelve. Folks keep early hours ina place like 
Spitewinter, and Leonard had never heard mid- 
night strike since he first came, and lay awake 
on the settle below there with the pain of his 
twisted ankle. He thought of that time, and 
the thought reminded him of the tramp whom 
they had seen that afternoon; and then, in his 
restlessness, he got out of bed and knelt down 
by the little low window, looking out upon the 
yard and the bare fields beyond. 

All was still and quiet there, and he wondered 
where the man had got to by this time, and 
what kind of shelter he had found, if any. 
Little he dreamed that the wanderer was no 
further from him than he could have thrown a 
stone with his left hand. And after a while he 
erew sleepy, his long argument with himself 
being over at last, and went back to bed and 
fell asleep, 
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Not for long, however, before something 
roused him, he never quite knew what. He 
was sleepy still, and lay for a moment or two 
looking at the opposite wall, on which was a 
bright reflection from the tiny window on the 
other side of the room. 

“Was it moonlight or sunrise? It was too 
red for moonlight—it must be the dawn, But 
why did it flicker so? and why——?” 

He started up, awake, and looked out. The 
farmyard was light enough, but not from the 
rising sun, The narrow block of buildings on 
the right—one end of which touched the house, 
and almost joined it, at right angles —was 
made up of cow-houses and cart-shed, with the 
hay-chamber above, and the lower end of it, 
over the open cart-shed, which was all that 
Leonard could see from his window, was plainly 
on fire; a red glow shining out through the 
narrow loop-holes, and red tongues of flame 
beginning to appear through black, rotten- 
looking patches in the dry old thatch. 

Quick as thought Leonard dragged on his 
clothes and a pair of boots, and in a moment 
more was knocking at Eunice’s door—but softly, 
lest the old man should hear and be alarmed. 

“Don't be frightened,’ he said. “There's 
something on fire in the yard. Should you be 
afraid to run down the road to Grayson’s and 
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get some of them to come and help me put it 
out?” 

“Tl go!” answered Eunice from within, and 
by the tone of her voice Leonard knew that 
she would never ask herself whether she was 
afraid or not. 

Without an instant’s delay he was down the 
stair again, and out in the yard. 

The first thing to do was to get the cows out 
of the shed, if it was not too late. Till he got 
outside he hardly knew what to fear; but he 
was thankful then to see that the fire seemed 
to be chiefly in the chamber above, and at the 
end furthest from the house. 

The cowshed was full of smoke, however, and 
the cows—there were four of them—stupefied 
with terror. It was a work of time and danger 
to get them out, and more than once Leonard 
thought he should hardly accomplish it alone. 
But there was no time to lose; and, at last, by 
patience and firmness, it was done, and the 
terrified creatures all huddled in the furthest 
corner of the small field that opened into the 
yard. 

Then there was a calf to be rescued out of a 
little kind of lean-to at the back, which was 
a part of the burning building. And next the 
cart to be dragged out of the shed, while the 
shafts were already so hot that they almost 
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burnt his hands, and flakes of fire dropped 
through from the chamber floor above his head. 

He had barely accomplished that when poor 
old Aunt Kitty was by his side, wild with 
terror. “Did he think that the house would 
catch fire?—and what was she to do with the 
old man, who was dressing himself, for the first 
time since his illness, and insisting upon it that 
he must get outside and help? And, above all, 
where was Eunice ?” 

Precious as every moment was, Leonard had 
to spare one to hurry into the house to reassure 
the two old people, who, luckily, had so much 
confidence in him that they were almost ready 
to believe him when he declared that there was 
no danger. Mr. Godwin was prevailed upon to 
sit quietly in a chair by the window, to which 
he had with difficulty dragged himself; and, 
bitter as it was to him, the old man had sense 
enough to recognize that he could do no good 
outside, and must not detain his only helper. 

And just as Leonard dashed out again into 
the yard Mr, Grayson and his two sons came 
running up, each carrying a bucket, thanks to 
Eunice’s forethought in reminding them. 

There are no ponds or brooks available up 
on those bare moor ridges. Fortunately there 
was a good spring at the bottom of the yard, 
though the rickety old pump brought up the 
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water from it but slowly. True, there was but 
little fear of the fire spreading to the house ; 
but it was of vital importance to save as much 
of the buildings as possible. Mr. Godwin was 
his own landlord, you will remember; and the 
revenues of Spitewinter would find it a serious 
tax to build even as much as a new pig-sty. 

Leonard and his assistants toiled away there- 
fore with pump and bucket; but the young 
man found time to look round for Eunice, and 
to caution her to stand out of the way of the 
sparks that the light wind carried across the 
yard from the burning thatch. But presently 
she came back to his side, where he stood 
nearest to the fire, and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“Come here, one minute,’ she said eagerly; 
“there’s something here I can’t make out.” 

Hastily he followed her towards the other 
end of the building, the end nearest to the 
house, and looked, as she pointed towards the 
last of the row of narrow loopholes that gave 
light and air to the hay-chamber. 

From the loophole a ragged red handkerchief 
was hanging ; and looking closer they could see 
the hand that held it, and that waved and 
fluttered it with agonized eagerness. 


CHAE DE ao 
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- HAT is it? Who is. it?” gasped 
Eunice, holding Leonard’s arm 
tightly between her two hands, as 
they stood looking up. 

He did not answer—he was looking and 
listening too, intently; but, in a moment, through 
the roar and crackle of the flames, and the 
creak and clank of the rusty old pump, they 


could hear a voice. 

‘Help! help !%, at called,” {2m » chokines 
For God’s sake, help!” 

The two outside looked at each other for an 
instant in dumb horror. Whoever it was inside, 
he must certainly be choking for want of air, 
for there were no windows to the chamber but 
those few loopholes down the one side, and all 
the further end was by now one mass of fire. 

The stone steps that led up to the door were 
not far from the middle of the building, and the 
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fire had not touched the door itself as yet ; but 
the thatch just above it was all in flames, and 
through the loophole next to it came a red light 
as from the open door of a furnace. 

Whoever it was, he was cut off from the door 
by a mass of burning hay and straw—how deep 
no one knew for certain, though Leonard might 


* guess. 


And as he looked the gasping voice was 
suddenly silent, the handkerchief dropped from 
the loophole and fluttered down to Eunice’s 
feet, and the hand disappeared. 

At that moment the Graysons came hurrying 
up to see what was keeping Leonard; and 
were slow to believe, at the first moment, that 
any one could really be in the chamber. If 
Eunice alone had seen the hand and heard the 
voice they might have put all she could say on 
one side, as a woman’s fancy. 

But the handkerchief went for something, and 
Leonard’s testimony for more. The question was, 
what could be done for the unknown prisoner ? 

Nothing seemed to occur to them but to 
redouble their efforts in carrying and throwing 
water, to beat back the fire, if possible, from 
that end of the building. | 

“Who is it, think you?” shouted Farmer 
Grayson, rushing back to his buckets. 

“Nay, I don’t know,” shouted Leonard, “un- 
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less it’s a tramp, that was up here this afternoon, 
and wanted a night’s lodging.” 

“Only a tramp!” echoed the other signi- 
ficantly. He did not mean to be unfeeling, nor 
did he pump with less desperate vigour, but he 
was thinking that if a tramp had really been 
sleeping yonder, the fire in the hay-chamber 
was accounted for. And Leonard was thinking 
so too, though none the less he was racking his 
brains to consider whether there was any possible 
means of getting at the poor wretch before he 
was suffocated. 

While that brief colloquy went on Eunice 
had been standing motionless at his side, but 
now she darted, quick as thought, into the 
house; and before Leonard had had time to 
do more than wonder what new thought had 
occurred to her she was back again, carrying 
her thick winter cloak, which she dipped, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, into a bucket of 
water, and began to throw round her. 

“ What are you going to do?” cried Leonard, 
jealously, 

“The steps will hold still,’ she answered, 
“and the door isn’t on fire yet. I will draw the 
hood over my head—see! like that—and I can 
get through to him.” 

With one spring Leonard was by her side, 
holding her tight, cloak and all. 
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“ The hay is all on fire inside. Do you think 
I will let you go through ¢Aat?” he cried, almost 
fiercely. 

“Tt burns sharp at first, but there wasn’t 
much of it at that end, was there? It must 
be about burnt through. But he'll be suffocated 
with the smoke, or perhaps the roof may drop 
in before you can put it out! Oh, Leonard, let 
me go!” 

“T won't, then! But /’m going. Nay, not 
a word, It’s my place, not yours. Give me 
that cloak to put round me, or I’ll go with- 
Out ity” 

Masterfully he took his way with her—took 
the heavy drenched cloak from her hands, and 
a kiss from the trembling lips that would have 
begged him not to go. Eunice had been quite 
convinced that it was somebody's duty to make 
the attempt, but she would have preferred to 
consider it her own, woman though she was. 

Mr. Grayson and his sons came hurrying up 
again, and were almost ready to hold Leonard 
back as he had held Eunice. But he gave them 
little time to speak. Perhaps he was afraid of 
giving Azmsel/f time to think how little value the 
life of that poor wretched man inside could be 
to any one; and how he had certainly brought 
his fate upon himself. 

He muffled Eunice’s wet cloak round his head 
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and shoulders, and hurried up the steps without 
one look back. The door at the top of them 
was so low that he had always to stoop his head 
to pass through it; and the thatch was burning 
now, so close to it that the lintel itself was 
smouldering. 

A cloud of dense white smuoke met him on 
the threshold, and behind it a fierce glow from 
the mass of all but burnt-out straw, that leaped 
into a white heat with the draught from the 
opening door. Leonard made two or three 
steps into the chamber, then recoiled, almost 
involuntarily, gasping and blinded. Even if 
there was a clearer space at the further end, 
it did not seem possible to reach it. 

But at the doorway he turned again. If 
Eunice saw him she would think that he was 
coming back successful, and he would not dis- 
appoint her if he died for it. 

One long breath he drew, then dashed back 
through the dense, stifling atmosphere, and over 
the heaps of burnt-out or burning hay that 
covered the floor. The floor was bare at the 
further end, as he had known before, but only 
for a small space; and the smoke was so thick 
that he could see nothing, but must go down on 
his hands and knees to grope for the man he 
had come to save, 

There, close to the floor, it was just possible 


THERE WAS NOTHING FOR IT BUT TO LIFT HIM BY MAIN STRENGTH. 
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to breathe; and well that it was, for at the 
first moment his groping hands met with 
nothing. 

Had the poor wretch tried to reach the door, 
and fallen into the red-hot embers? Leonard 
thought of that possibility, and whether it might 
not be his own fate if he stayed too long, but 
only felt about him the more carefully ; and in 
an instant more his hands touched something— 
a human body, lying close against the wall, with 
limp hands fallen helplessly at its side. 

The man was quite unconscious, either through 
suffocation or terror, and neither Leonard’s voice 
in his ear nor the young man’s vigorous shaking 
of his shoulder could rouse him to make any 
effort to help himself. There was nothing for it 
but to lift him by main strength, like a sack of 
- grain. Luckily, he was thin and slight, or 
Leonard would hardly have found it possible to 
lift him alone. 

Somehow or other that dead, inert weight 
qas shouldered. Now for a rush for it! for the 
next two minutes meant life or death to both of 
them! The love of life was as strong in 
Leonard just then as if he had not sometimes of 
late wished that he had never been born, He 
meant to make one bold endeavour to see his 
love again, although he must so soon leave her. 
And somehow, in that instant, he remembered 
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that she was certainly praying for him, and half 
aloud he said, “ God help me!” 

Gathering all his strength together, he dashed 
through the dense smoke, over and through the 
red-hot ashes, on to where the floor was burning 
under his feet and the rafters over his head, 

“Was that the doorway?”  Stupefied with 
the smoke, dizzy with the burning furnace-glow 
all round him, he could hardly tell; but if it 
was not there it was nowhere else that he could 
see. Staggering under the weight of his burden, 
as in a nightmare he seemed to try to reach the 
door and to find a blank wall in his way. One 
more effort—an instant’s groping and un- 
certainty—and they were through, somehow, for 
he felt the cool night air on his face. And then 
came a sensation of falling — falling some 
unknown terrible distance—and for a time he 
knew nothing more. 


Poor old Mr. Godwin, watching out of his 
window with anxious half-comprehending eyes, 
might well wonder why the all-important task 
of putting out the fire seemed to come suddenly 
to a standstill, why Leonard should attempt so 
reckless and useless a thing as to enter the 
burning building, and why all the rest of his 
helpers should leave their water-carrying and 
throwing to stand ina group and gape at the 
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foot of the steps, looking after him with such 
fixed attention. 

But if the time seemed long to him it seemed 
still longer to that group in the yard; and 
longer, perhaps, to the Graysons even than to 
Eunice, because her whole soul was taken up 
with one dumb intensity of prayer. And yet it 
was not more than two minutes and a half after 
Leonard’s figure disappeared through the door- 
way before something was seen in the doorway 
again—a confused something, the outlines of 
which were not easy to trace—and the next 
instant Leonard reeled with his burden out on 
to the little platform at the head of the steps, 
staggered, and fell over its undefended edge to 
the ground at their feet. 

“Now, wasn’t I a great fool not to think of 
that?” muttered Farmer Grayson angrily to 
himself. “Steady, lads; be careful how you 
shift either of them. There'll perhaps be bones 
broken after such a tumble.” 

He stepped forward, confident in his greater 
experience, and thrusting the lads on one side ; 
but Eunice was before any of them, kneeling 
beside the two motionless figures which lay just 
as they had fallen. 

Leonard lay undermost, with one leg doubled 
beneath him, and his hands still locked round 
the other’s body. And,as Eunice gently un- 
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locked that desperate clasp, the rest lifted off 
the helpless weight, and Farmer Grayson hastily 
felt over the body and limbs of the unconscious 
stranger. 

“ Nothing broken, as far as I can tell,” he said. 
“Lay him yonder, lads, and undo his collar, and 
fling some water over his face. Eunice, I doubt 
Leonard’s worse damaged than the other chap.” 

She looked up with such a look of something 
more than terror as told the kind-hearted old 
man a secret that he had partly guessed before. 

“Don’t be frightened, my lass,” he said. 
“ He’s but stunned ; he'll come round e’en now. 
But I think his leg must be broken.” 

He turned and beckoned to his sons to come 
and help him, and Eunice caught her breath, as 
if the pain would be her own, 

“You'll be gentle—as gentle as ever you 
can?” she said imploringly. 

“Ay, to be sure. But we must get him 
shifted from here, and the sooner the better, for 
there’s sparks coming nearer than’s pleasant. 
Tom, you and Joe go and take that gate off its 
hinges. Now, Eunice, where shall we take 
him, lass? It’s bound tobe an awkward matter 
moving him, and we'd best make but one 
business of it.” 

“There’s the settle in the kitchen—we can 
make it wide enough for a bed—we’ve done it 
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before,” whispered Eunice, a sob rising suddenly 
in her throat as she thought of that first night 
when Leonard lay there—a stranger, whom they 
had taken in. 

The lads brought the gate, as their father had 
directed, and the elder pulled his father’s sleeve, 
and pointed out the tramp, whom they had laid 
at a little distance, and whom their rough-and- 
ready treatment had brought to himself. He 
was sitting up, looking confusedly round him, 
rubbing his smoke-bleared eyes, and running his 
fingers through his singed hair. 

“T see him!” said the farmer. “T'll havea 
word with him presently. But he'll not run 
away, by the looks of him; and we've got to 
look to Leonard first. Now! gently, lads. 
Take hold there, and there, and lift when I tell 
you.” 

Careful as they were, a spasm of pain passed 
over Leonard’s face, and a groan broke from his 
lips as they laid him on the gate. 

His eyes unclosed, and looked vaguely round 
him, as though the pain had stung him back to 
life, but left him uncertain where he was, and 
what had happened. 

Eunice was close beside him, and his eyes 
rested on her face; and then, in a moment, 
recollection came back into them, and they 
turned towards the burning building. 
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“The fire!” he said faintly. “It’s getting 
the upper hand. Never mind me! Put me 
down anywhere, and try first and get it 
out.” 

“Ay, all right, my lad,” answered Farmer 
Grayson with grim approval. “But, with your 
leave, we'll put you down inside instead of out- 
side ; and then the women can look to you.” 

It was not far from the yard, through the back 
door, into the cosy front kitchen, which was the | 
only large room in the little house. 

And it was not long, though it seemed a good 
while, before Leonard was laid upon the settle, 
which Eunice, with Aunt Kitty’s help, had 
hastily made into a wide couch, with the addition 
of a long oak chest that usually stood behind it, 
against the wall. 

He fainted again as they laid him down; but 
Eunice was obliged to leave him to Aunt Kitty’s 
kindness and experience, while she hurried up 
to reassure her father, who, in his alarm and 
anxiety, was calling loudly for her and banging 
on the floor with his stick. 

It took some time to explain the state of the 
-case to him; and, not having himself seen the 
plight of the unfortunate tramp who had caused 
all the mischief, he seemed almost ready to 
maintain that the man had better have been 
left to burn than that Leonard should have got 
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himself hurt, and the cowshed be left to take its 
chance. 

The sight of his neighbour and the lads 
coming out again, and setting to work with 
pump and bucket, took off his attention and 
comforted him a little; especially as other 
neighbours now began to arrive and to set to 
work—even Spitewinter not being utterly 
beyond human ken. Eunice ventured therefore 
to leave him, and to hurry downstairs, to find 
Aunt Kitty still trying to revive Leonard with 
various remedies that seemed to have but little 
effect, in spite of all the old woman’s anxious 
endeavours. 

Was it anything fresh in Eunice’s suggestions, 
or was it only the sound of her voice, loved too 
well not to have a power of its own? Certainly 
her presence soon brought the young man in 
some degree to himself again; though if Aunt 
Kitty had caught the first words he spoke she 
would undoubtedly have thought him wander- 
ing. 

“Therell be no wedding to-morrow, after all. 
But no more shall I have to go, the next day, 
and leave you!” 


K 


CHAPTER AAR 
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y Y the exertions of so many fresh 


EAD 


helpers it was not long before the 


heat of the burning hay and straw 
was soon exhausted—the soaked thatch could 
hardly burn at all—and on the lower story 
there was not much for the flames to feed upon 
but solid old-fashioned walls of stone and 
rubble, 

Gradually it became evident that all was 
safe,and the good-natured neighbours straggled 
in by twos and threes, to ask after Leonard, or 
speak a cheering word to Mr. Godwin, or to be 
refreshed after their hard and thirsty labours by 
a drink of milk or home-brewed small-beer. 

Eunice was obliged to exert a little authority 
to keep them out of the kitchen, where Leonard 
lay, in a good deal of pain, and hardly yet quite 
himself. He seemed to shrink from seeing any 
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one, and hardly spoke; and she guessed that 
he was afraid lest he should say more than 
would be wise. 

One of the lads had started down the road 
to fetch the doctor, and soon the neighbours 
dispersed to their own homes, except one good 
woman, who agreed to stay for the day and help 
Aunt Kitty and Eunice in all they had to do. 

The tramp Farmer Grayson carried off to his 
own house, as a kind of prisoner; treating him 
with practical kindness and humanity, but lectur- 
ing him with much severity on the wickedness 
of sleeping and smoking in another man’s hay- 
chamber, and pointing out all the harm that 
had come of it. 

It seemed possible that more harm had come 
of it than even might have been expected, and 
the good farmer had some vague idea that if 
“anything happened” to Leonard, the tramp 
who had been the cause of it all might be 
“wanted” for murder, or, at any rate, man- 
slaughter. In that belief he put himself to the 
expense and trouble of keeping him in custody, 
and the man, who perhaps knew more about 
criminal law than the good farmer did, cared 
very little about the short term of imprison- 
ment that was the worst that was likely to be 
inflicted on him, and was quite willing to be 
detained. 
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Meanwhile, up at Spitewinter, Eunice was 
going about her work in a sort of dream; eye 
and hand and voice alike steady and dependa-- 
ble, and heart full all the while of joy and grief 
that no one could understand or share in. 

It was pain to think of what Leonard was 
suffering, and yet to her as well as to him had 
come the thought that ow, at least, he could 
not go away so soon. It was pride and joy to 
think of what he had done, to know how brave 
and how unselfish he could be; and yet it was 
bitter to be learning every day to love him 
more, only to send him away at last to dis- 
grace and trouble, and perhaps to a lifelong 
parting. 

For a moment it almost seemed to her as if 
it would have been better to have lost him by 
death,—there—to-night—-trying to save the life 
of another, than as she zzust¢ lose him in the end. 
And then the doctor came, and looked grave— 
or Eunice thought he did—and she was ready to 
confess that she would be content with anything 
—with half a world between them—if only he 
might live. b | 

There had been a severe shock, the doctor 
said, as well as the broken limb; and burns, 
and cuts, and bruises enough to add very seri- 
ously to his pain and discomfort. Altogether, 
they must be very careful. He might do well, 
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and, on the other hand, if- fever came on, he 
might zo7. | 

Eunice was careful, as careful as a mother 
over her sick child ; and, fortunately, the mere 
sound of her soft, deep voice, or the look of her 
calm, dark eyes, seemed to have a soothing 
effect upon Leonard, however restless and un- 
comfortable he might feel.» Even when he was 
at the worst, and days and nights grew con- 
fused, and he took Aunt Kitty for some one of 
whom she had never heard, and seemed to be 
acting over again, in painful dreams, some story 
that was all too real,—he never forgot that he 
was near Eunice, and that but for some for- 
tunate chance he would before now have been 
far away. 

He seemed to take his pain and weakness 
and weariness as the price that he must pay for, 
that, and to be on the whole content. 

The neighbours were very good to the God- 
wins in this double trouble. Kindly women, 
born sisters of charity in their way, made time 
in their busy lives to help Eunice and the old 
woman in their nursing, and all the many out- 
door and indoor duties that fell upon them 
now. | 

“ Brownies”—mostly very solid and_ sub- 
stantial fairy-folk—-worked at the poor, half- 
destroyed barn in early mornings, or in the 
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evenings, when ordinary working-hours were 
over. 

Unseen hands left trusses of hay and straw 
in the chamber; the owners of them not think- 
ing enough of their own generosity to make a 
mystery of it, but by no means on the look-out 
for thanks. 7 

The Godwins had been a long time in the 
country-side, and had been neighbourly and 
friendly as far as their means permitted— 
farther, sometimes—and now as they had mea- 
sured out it was measured to them again. 

Mr. Godwin seemed rather improved in 
health by the alarm. The stir and excitement 
did him good, and so did the influx of visitors 
who came up to see what damage had been 
done, and to hear the story of the rescue. Two 
or three fresh faces every day was quite a whirl 
of dissipation for Spitewinter, and when some 
of his friends told the old man that he was 
looking “quite hearty,’ and would soon be 
about again, he believed them, and cheered up 
accordingly. 

Visitors were not so good for Leonard ; but 
Eunice had the doctor’s positive orders for 
keeping them out of his room, and acted upon 
them. At first, too, she let Aunt Kitty answer 
all inquiries after him. Those kindly, out- 
spoken comments, whether of praise or pity, 
seemed more than she could bear. 
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But after a few days he was no longer in 
actual danger, though there was still great 
reason for care and quietness, and the neigh- 
bours left off thinking it a compliment to his 
self-devotion to doubt whether he could possibly 
get over it. 

In spite of the kindness of their friends Eunice 
could not fail to see that it was impossible that 
they should go on as they were, dependent upon 
such chance kindness and help, till Leonard was 
well again. And when he was well and strong 
the difficulty would be only just beginning. 

Pondering over her difficulties, which she 
could not confide to any one, a thought came 
at last to her, at least as hopeful as any other. 

If Jack knew of the straits they were in, 
surely he would let bygones be bygones and 
come back to help them! And her father was 
softened by his illness and by all that had come 
and gone; surely he would be willing to be 
reconciled, especially if Leonard asked it of him 
before he went away. 

Nothing of the sort could be mentioned to 
Leonard at present; but, after much consider- 
ation, Eunice decided to mention it to her 
. father, though most cautiously, since it would 
be very dangerous for him to fall into such a 
rage as had been common with him in times 
past. After all, it was only rzght that father 
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and son should be reconciled; it was worth 
risking something for that, whatever else might 
or might not come of it. 

Old Mr. Godwin was fond of talking of the 
past, as old people are, and one day, when his 
recollections had taken him back to Jack’s 
baby-days, and softened him ‘with the remem- 
brance of the little fellow’s first tokens of manly 
spirit and tricks of boyish mischief, Eunice 
seized her opportunity and spoke. 

Her father took it better than she had ex- 
pected. 4 

He was quite ready to admit that there was 
something in Jack’s letter that he could not 
make out; something that seemed like an ex- 
cuse both for his long silence and his long 
absence from home. And he admitted, too, that 
- he thought now that he ought to have written 
in answer to it, and that it would be well if 
Eunice wrote at once. No pressure of diffi- 
culties could have wrung such an admission 
out of the stout-hearted, obstinate old farmer ; 
but he had had time to think during his illness, 
since his senses and recollection had come back 
to him, and the visits which the clergyman of 
the parish had paid to him had not been with- 
out effect, though he would never have spoken 
to any one outside the family of this special 
trouble and temptation. 
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But, now that he had yielded, a new difficulty 
arose. He did not know where he had put 
Jack’s letter ; or rather it turned out zot to be 
in the place where he felt sure he had put it. 
Since his attack the old man’s memory had 
been very little to be depended on for anything 
that had lately happened, and though he thought 
he had not destroyed the letter, Eunice did not 
feel-at all sure that he had not. 

_ She hunted about in a great many different 
places, but without finding it. Her father could 
not, of course, recollect the address that Jack 
had given, though he spent a good deal of time 
in trying todo so. And at last Eunice thought 
of a way by which they might possibly reach 
her brother, even if the address was never found. 
A young man with whom he had been very 
intimate had gone to London, and Jack had 
often written to him when he was at home. 
Perhaps he had gone on writing, wherever he 
was, and young Walton might be able to for- 
ward a letter to him. Eunice wrote, and sent 
it to London on the chance—a simple little 
straightforward appeal, such as could not fail 
to touch Jack’s heart, unless he had strangely 
altered since he went away. 

But it all seemed so uncertain, that she did 
not like to tell Leonard about it, even when 
he grew well enough to hear of the little matters 
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of every day. Indeed, she and her father hardly 
spoke of it, even to each other, lest it should all 
come to nothing after all and leave them only 
the more bitterly disappointed. 

At last came the eventful day when old Mr. 
Godwin insisted on getting downstairs again. 
Eunice had rather put this off at one time, on 
Leonard’s account; but Leonard was really 
better by now, though white and weak and 
shadowy, and it could hardly do either of them 
harm to see each other. 

Getting downstairs, with the anxious help of 
his womankind, was something of a trial to the 
poor old man, who until lately had been so 
active. It was not till he was seated in his 
own chair by the fire that he could find time 
to look round for Leonard, or breath to speak 
to him. And Leonard of course was far more 
helpless, for the time, and could only nod and 
smile across the space that separated them, having 
hardly voice enough to make himself heard. 

The old man was delighted to discuss the 
subject of the fire again in all its bearings, 
though thanks and praise upset Leonard so 
much that most of what he had to say in that 
respect had to be left unsaid. The two invalids: 
kept each other company, and amused each 
other, in a way that left Eunice more free to 
go about her daily work, silently wondering 
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every hour of the day whether Jack had got 
her letter, and if he would come. 

Mr. Godwin soon began to get about a little 
with the help of two sticks, and to take a pride 
in waiting upon Leonard, who was not likely 
to be able to do as much for some time. Ex- 
cept for that slight failure of memory, he seemed 
to be quite himself again in mind. 

And yet one evening, shortly after his coming 
downstairs, he spoke of Leonard and Eunice’s 
wedding as something that was certain to be 
before very long! 

Leonard’s pale face flushed, and he glanced 
imploringly at Eunice; then suddenly screwed 
up his courage before she had had time to 
‘speak, and turned to the old man. 

“Mr, Godwin,” he said, “you spoke of this 
once before; and I said then what I say now: 
that I’d give all I’m ever likely to be worth— 
ay, and twenty years of my life as well!—if 
things could be as you say. But you wouldn’t 
wish it if you knew everything; and now I’m 
going to tell you everything, and have no more 
secrets from any man.” 

Weakness made his voice unsteady, but there 
was no lack of decision in it. Eunice looked 
at him anxiously; and his eyes answered her, 
“Let be! It will be better for me, as well as 
everybody else!” 
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And with that he began, and told the farmer 
the whole story as he had told it to Eunice— 
only somewhat more curtly and plainly—and 
with all the doubts, and delays, and hesitations 
that they had gone through since, by way of 
sequel. 

Silently the old man listened, and was mer- 
ciful enough to spare him any questions or 
interruptions. 

He understood well enough that this was a 
serious matter; but it was not the kind of sin 
that he himself found it hardest to forgive. 
We are all naturally inclined to be lenient over 
offences that we feel we might ourselves have 
committed; and Charles Godwin, with his 
violent temper and the lawless traditions of 
the wild country-side in which he had been 
brought up, had been dangerously near to 
doing some such deed more than once in his 
‘lifetime. aa 

“You say the chap’s no good that went to 
jail in your place?” he asked at last. “Well, 
then, why should you trouble yourself about 
him? If he didn’t deserve it for that, I dare say 
he did for something else. Stay here, lad; and 
none of us'll ever cast that up at you, or think 
the worse of you for it.” , 

“You're very good,” answered Leonard, 
huskily. “I know you wouldn’t, but J should! 
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Something would be telling me all along that 
I was a liar and a coward.” 

He went on more slowly, flushing again, as 
if only to speak of it cost him an effort. 

“T—darewt stay,—like that! I couldn’t trust 
myself, but what I should grow as bad as any 
one could call me. I—want to be better, and 
there’s no way but ¢at—to begin.” 

~The old man drew a long sigh. Once, even 
as much opposition as this would have made 
him inclined to be angry ; but he was not angry 
now. 

“It’s a queer world !” he said, after a moment. 

“And hard enough it is to do what’s right, any- 
how. If you think you see your way, I'll say 
nought to hinder you. But I could wish things 
had fallen out otherwise. They say good comes 
out of evil; but I doubt I shan’t live to see 
good come out of this!” 
_ No one alluded, the next day, to Leonard’s 
story.. It was not the custom, in that house, 
to speak of ills that couldn’t be mended; and 
there was nothing more to be done till Leonard 
should be strong enough to go away. But 
having told it over again seemed to have 
brought it more vividly before his mind, and 
he lay brooding silently most of the day, only 
answering when he was spoken to. 

The long day was nearly over, and the 
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shadows were beginning to fall, as Eunice stood 
at the back door watching her father as he 
pottered, with the help of his two sticks, about 
the yard. He fancied that he was becoming 
quite useful about the place again, and Eunice 
had not the heart to undeceive him, though she 
went in fear all the while lest he should fall and 
hurt himself in some way. 

Suddenly, as she stood there, came a sound 
from the front room—a stifled cry. 

Swiftly and instinctively, as a mother who 
hears her child’s voice, she darted back into 
the house, and was in the room in an instant. 

Leonard was sitting up, with pale face and 
wide dilated eyes, looking fixedly towards the 
little window with its screen of geraniums, 

‘Eunice, I have seen him!” he said, java 
shuddering half-whisper. “The man — I — 
killed!” 

Her startled looks followed the direction of 
his, but there was nothing to be seen. She 
could fancy that she heard steps going round 
the end of the house, but for the moment her 
chief thought was of Leonard. 

“Dear, you must have been dreaming,” she 
said soothingly, while he clung to her hand, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“No! I saw him as plain as I see you now. 
Ie stood outside the window, and put his face 
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close to the pane. Why should he come to 
me? I was ready to give myself up—I was 
going as soon as I could. He need not have 
come, to reproach me!” 


CHAPTER 2013; 


“WE MUST NEVER FORGET.” 


tone sent a thrill of fear through 
Eunice’s nerves too. But, with 
an effort, she controlled herself 
for his sake. 


“Leonard, dear! I £xow I heard footsteps,” 
she cried, trying to smile. “Listen! I can hear 
some one talking now. How could we hear a 
ghost walk and talk?” 

He did not answer, but still held her fast, 
looking towards the window. 

“Tt will have been some neighbour, or some 
stranger wanting to ask the way. Let me go 
and see who it is,and then you will be satisfied.” 

He was still trembling with the shock, but he 
let her go, and Eunice hurried out into the little 
passage and to the door that stood open towards 
the yard. 

There was some one there—a man, talking to 
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her father. His back was towards her, but 
Eunice did not need to see his face to be sure 
who it was. Her father’s face would almost 
have told her, as the old man stood leaning 
both hands upon his stick, looking up, with 
features working and underlip thrust out in the 
effort not to seem ¢o0 overjoyed. 

Eunice’s heart gave a great leap for joy, but 
she checked herself as she was about to spring 
forward, and stood still, with a vague sense of 
something more here than she could understand. 
Back to the kitchen door she hurried, and spoke 
as quietly as she could, though a little breath- 
lessly. 

“Tt is—all right. There zs some one there— 
some one I know very well. Keep quiet; we 
shall be bringing him in to see you presently.” 

With that she shut the door carefully after 
her ; shut the outer door also, and, running down 
the yard, laid her hand upon Jack’s shoulder, 

How natural it seemed and pleasant to see 
him and feel his rough hearty kiss! And Jack 
himself seemed to have forgotten all quarrels 
and disagreements, and behaved as if he had 
just been away on a visit—asking questions 
about this and that, looking about him, and 
noticing various matters that needed a strong 
man’s hand, and that he must “see to.” 

But all the while Eunice was feeling that 
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there was something still to be explained, and 
remembering that they must soon go into the 
house and see Leonard, and make him and Jack 
known to each other. 

It was rather hard to tell Jack of a stranger’s 
presence in his old home, and harder still to 
make him understand what that stranger had 
been to them. I[unice let her father do most of 
the talking; but her brother stole a look at her 
now and then, and perhaps guessed a part at 
least of the truth. It was natural enough that 
he should not altogether approve of what he 
saw or guessed at; but he listened attentively, 
and perhaps felt his conscience prick him, as he 
could not but see what straits they must have 
been in but for this chance help that had come 
to them. 

“Well,” he said at last, “let’s go in and see 
the chap. By all accounts, / owe him some- 
thing, if he’s stood by you two so well. Come 
in. He'll be tired of his own company, I should 
think, by this time.” 

The old man made an excuse of something 
he had to do, and hobbled off by himself. The 
real thing he had to do was to offer up his own 
thanks, in his own way, that his son was come 
back, and the quarrel made up before it was too 
late. But he would not have owned as much 
even to Eunice. 
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And the brother and sister went into the 
house together; Eunice a little shy, as was but 
natural, and a little afraid, too, of she knew 
not what. 

“Leonard, this is my brother Jack, that you 
have heard me speak of,’ she began hastily, 
almost before Jack had entered the room. 

Leonard had uttered a half-stifled exclamation 
as he caught sight of the new-comer; and 
though he controlled himself to silence, and 
even held out his hand as Jack came to the side 
of the couch, the hand shook as if with the 
ague, and his face was whiter even than his 
illness had left it. 

“T’m sorry to hear you're still in such a poor 
way, said Jack, in his hearty tone. “Tm afraid 
we gave you a start coming in, too! Maybe 
you were having a bit of a doze?” 

“No; thank you,” said Leonard, speaking 
very low, and still with that dazed, startled look 
on his face. “So you are — Mr. Godwin’s 
Som.” 

He seemed to change the words he had 
meant to say in the middle of the question, and 
his eyes were searching the other’s face all the 
while. 

“Yes—and Eunice’s brother,” said Jack, and 
sat down on a chair beside the couch, bending 
forward—/zs eyes, too, growing keen and full of 
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questions. “What makes you look at me like 
that?” 

“You are—very like some one I—saw—once,” 
said Leonard faintly. “ Were you ever——?” 


He broke down suddenly, putting out his hands 
before him as if to ward off some deadly terror. 
“The dead can’t come back! But it was you I 
saw there, lying dead!” 

“Vou mean at Walmhurst, on the 6th of last 
October?” said Jack, watching him intently. 
“Ay, I was there, as I see you remember. 
But, since I ave come back—— Eunice! here 
—dquick !—TI believe he’s fainting.” 

Leonard did not faint, though he came near 
enough to it to startle the two who were watch- 
ing him. Eunice brought him some water, and 
he drank it hastily, then almost pushed her 
hand away, and raised himself on his elbow, 
leaning forward. 

“You ave the man! I never knew your name, 
but I’ve carried your face before my eyes, night 
and day, ever since. And I thought I had 
killed you!” 

He dropped back, covering his face with his 
hands, while the other two were silent a moment, 
Eunice looking at Jack as if pleading with him 
to think the best, and be patient and understand. 

“J thought I had killed you,” said Leonard 
again. “J was going to give myself up—to go 
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to prison for it. And God knows how gladly I 
can go, there or anywhere, now that I know 
it isn’t so.” 

“It’s a—puzzle,” said Jack, after another 
momentary pause that seemed longer than it 
really was, as he sat staring at Leonard with 
doubtful looks. “I thought, when we met—if ever 
we aid meet—there’d have to be a disturbance. 
I thought I owed you something, whether the 
law ever got hold of you or not. And now it 
seems I do owe you something—but not as I 
thought—for keeping things together here.” 

“You owe me nothing for fhat!/” cried 
Leonard, firing up with a touch of anger that 
gave him back his strength. “What I did I 
was glad enough to do, and I wish it had been 
ten times more. But as for the other, if I 
harmed you I’ve repented of it, and suffered for 
it, as your sister can bear witness. And ifwas 
no fault of mine, except that I’d no business to 
be there with a gun in my hand at all. Id 
never a thought or wish, for one moment, to do 
you harm.” 

“Ay?” said Jack slowly. “I’d my thoughts, 
before this, whether it mightn’t have been all an 
accident. I suppose, now, it zwas ?” 

“Tt was, as God hears us both!” 

For a moment Jack said nothing. Leonard 
lay still, watching him; and he lifted his eyes 
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and looked at Eunice, wondering whether he 
had guessed rightly as to her feeling for this 
young man, and remembering how, all their 
lives, he had had reason to trust “er judgment 
more than his own. , 

“That being so,” -he said at last, “we'll say 
no more about it, now or at any time. What- 
ever you did, I forgive it, and there’s no more to 
be said,” 

Leonard drew a long, long breath that 
seemed to lift an untold weight from off his 
heart. 

“You don’t know what it is to hear you say 
so. But if there’s no more to be said, there'll be 
something to be done.” 

eWhat ithéenin” 

“T suppose he’s in prison yet—that man 
Davidson that went there in my place?” 

“Nay; he managed to prove that he was 
somewhere else that night, after all, so they had 
to acquit him.” 

“Ts there—no one else—then ?” 

“No. Why should they bother any one else? 
It lay between you and him; and when they 
proved it wasn’t him, there was a warrant made 
out against you, but you couldn’t be found.” 

Leonard drew his hand across his forehead, 
as if the sudden change in his whole outlook 
bewildered him. 
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“It seems as though it might all be only 
a dream,” he said, half to himself. ‘“ How was 
it? How do you come here, alive, when I left 
you dead down yonder?” 

“Nay; you know pretty near as much about 
it as I do. I can’t remember anything, from 
the time the gun went off, there in the wood, 
till some time well on in the next day, when 
I woke up in old Morton’s cottage. I was at 
death’s door, I believe, for over a weck after 
that, and neither heard nor cared about any- 
thing. Then I began to mend; and, after a 
bit, when I was better, I wrote home to my 
father ; but he never answered me.” 

“T think he meant to, if he hadn’t been ill,” 
said Eunice gently, answering the complaint in 
his tone. “And I’m sure he never understood 
what had happened to you.” 

“Well, I took it for granted he’d seen chat in 
the papers. But if he’d written back and told 
me all about some one being here, I’d never 
have dreamed of it being you. Who could ever 
have thought that things would turn out so?” 

“Ah, who?” said Leonard, half under his 
breath; and his eyes met Eunice’s, and a look 
at once more happy and more solemn than a 
smile passed between them. They were like 
captives just set free, who can hardly think of 
all that their deliverance means for the future in 
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the delight of drawing free breaths under God's. 
open sky. Only it seemed to them that all 
their lives would be too short to show their 
thankfulness. 


Jack kept his word, and seemed from that 
time forward to have entirely forgotten the 
injury that Leonard had accidentally done him. 
He ad forgotten it, except so far as he was 
generously eager that Leonard should not 
suffer from it any more. 

He made cautious inquiries as to how far the 
law would still hold Leonard to blame for what 
had happened, and made a journey down to 
Walmhurst to see the owner of the gun that 
had caused all the mischief. The lad, who was 
kindly disposed towards his old comrade, was. 
quite ready now to confess the truth—that he 
had really believed the gun to be wot loaded, 
and had told Leonard so. 

This, together with Jack’s statement that he 
had come now to believe that the shot had been 
fired accidentally, was enough to prove that 
Leonard had been innocent of any evil intent. 
He need not hide his name any longer; and 
though he would have to appear for trial as 
soon as he was pronounced by the doctor to be 
strong enough to move, yet there was little 
fear that he would have to undergo anything 
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more than a merely nominal punishment. He 
was likely to be able to move soon, since he was 
gaining strength rapidly now that the burden 
of guilt and trouble had been lifted off his 
shoulders, and he could not feel at rest and 
satisfied till his ordeal was over, though he had 
now but little to fear. 

Leonard meant of course to return to Spite- 
winter as soon as he was through his trial, but 
he could not but see that when he grew well 
enough to work again there would be neither 
room nor occupation for him there, now 
that Jack was at home. But he was not 
going to be downhearted about that, after the 
mercy that had been shown to him. Somehow 
or other he would find employment in the 
neighbourhood ; work hard, and save, and see 
Eunice sometimes ; and wait for the time when 
Jack should bring home a young wife to keep 
house at Spitewinter, or in some other way 
events might set her free. Even that prospect 
looked like Paradise compared with what had 
lain before him of late. 

Meanwhile he discovered that the tramp who 
had been the cause of the fire was still in custody 
of Farmer Grayson—in illegal but not uncom- 
fortable confinement—expiating his offence by 
being made to work upon the farm, which at 
first seemed to go much against the grain with 
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him. But when Leonard, full of pity for any 
man who had lost his liberty, interceded for him 
that he might be let go on his way— whatever 
that was—he surprised everybody by asking 
leave to stay on as long as there was work for 
him, at whatever wages the farmer thought well 
to give. 

He did stay; and made it apparent, in a 
shamefaced, sullen fashion, that he did so for 
the sake of being near Leonard. He must have 
been grateful to his preserver, though he did not 
say so; for as far as he could he practically put 
himself at Leonard’s disposal, hovering about 
Spitewinter whenever he had a spare hour or 
two, waiting upon the young man or Eunice, 
and making pitiful, ineffectual efforts to repair 
some of the mischief he had done. 

And Leonard took an interest in him in 
return, and wondered sometimes whether this 
poor dumb, ignorant soul was struggling to- 
wards the light, as he himself was, doing, and 
thought too, sometimes, that by-and-by, when 
his own life had given him more right to speak, 
he would try to say a word now and then to 
help him into the right way. 

As for Mr. Godwin, his health improved as 
far as could reasonably be expected. He 
began to find that he could really make himself 
of a little use about the place, and seemed very 
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happy and content. But now and then he 
looked at Jack and Leonard as though he saw 
the impossibility of keeping them both there 
when Leonard should be quite well again, and 
hardly knew how to choose between them. 
Glad enough he was, no doubt, to have made 
up his quarrel with Jack; but on the whole he 
had got on better with Leonard than ever he 
had with his own son. 

Leonard was sweet-tempered where Jack 
was only easy-going, and with Leonard the old 
man had never had a quarrel; while with Jack 
there was always the feeling that they had 
fallen out more than once, and might do so 
again. Insome ways it would be better for every 
one that they should part while they could 
part friends, and yet, after sending for Jack in 
their troubles, how could they, as soon as those 
troubles were over, hint to him that his own 
home was no longer the place for him ? 

It was Jack at last who settled the question, 
and showed that the difficulty had been really 
no difficulty afterall. He had found an opening 
for himself during his plunge into the world, and 
was by no means anxious to come back to the 
loneliness of Spitewinter. He only waited, first 
to make himself sure that Leonard was fit to 
take his place in the old home and to marry 
Eunice, and then till the young man was strong 
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enough for the work that must be done: and 
then he was anxious to be off again. In his 
reckless generosity he even wished to tell his 
father zot to think of him when he came to 
decide as to who was to be the next owner of 
the little grey house and the barren little fields. 
But this neither Eunice nor Leonard would let 
him do. There ought to be a Godwin at Spite- 
winter always, and neither of them was afraid 
of the future, wherever they were to spend it, 
since it was to be spent together. 
% * * * * 

So it happened that those two stood side by 
side at the farmyard gate one sunny autumn 
morning, watching Jack as he strode away down 
the long, lonely road, till he was no more than 
a speck in the distance, that at last turned a 
corner and was lost to sight. 

Eunice’s eyes were dim with tears, but more 
of gladness than sorrow, thinking of the last 
time of his going away, and how different the 
whole world looked now. But Leonard saw the 
tears, and partly misunderstood them. 

“T feel as though I was taking his place,” he 
said. “I shall have to do my very best to make 
up to your father—and you.” 

She looked at him and smiled, as though, fond 
as she was of her only brother, Ze need not find 
that difficult. And the old man, standing a 
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little way from them, looked after his son and 
sighed, and then glanced round at those two 
and remembered that he had a son and daughter 
left, and that the Lord had been very good to 
him. 

“TI wish Jack would have waited till—next 
week,” Eunice was saying, with a blush. 

“You would have liked him to be at our 
wedding? But we'll manage somehow to get 
your father and Aunt Kitty down to the church. 
That will be better than that marriage before 
the registrar that I thought of once—more shame 
to me!” 

“Better? Yes. Z/zs will be a real marriage, 
with God’s blessing on us both, I hope. As for 
the other, I would have agreed to it then, if it 
had made you feel happier in going away ; but 
I should never have felt that I was really 
married as a Christian woman ought to be. I 
should have asked you to take me to the 


_ church to be married properly when—you came 


Shack.” 


~ 


“That would have been a strange thing to 
do, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Yes, But things were strange with us then, 
and they have not fallen out as we thought. 
That would have been the wrong way, and God 
would not let us take it. And see where As 
way has brought us!” 
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Her face was full of a joy too deep for words, 
too solemn for smiles. And Leonard, watching 
her, sighed a little at the thought of his own 
unworthiness, and yet felt within himself a 
springing hope and a desire of a happiness far 
higlter than he would once have dreamed of— 
a happiness that could only be the gift of God, 
and could not come without His blessing. 

A carriage—unwonted sight—was bowling 
along the high-road, ahd its occupants turned 
to glance at the little farmstead. 

“What a dreary little place! To think of 
any one living there!” said one of the ladies, 
with a shiver. 

“How happy we are!” Eunice was thinking 
at that moment. ‘We must never forget,—we 
must try all our lives to be good. But we can 
never be thankful enough!” | 


THE END. 
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